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PREFACE. 


The  distances  set  forth  in  the  following  pages  are  taken  by  compass- 
steppings  from  the  map.  They  are  simply  approximations.  The 
statements  of  cost  an;  put  in  tlie  sense  that  their  amounts  are  suffi- 
cient to  construct  a  railway,  not  by  any  means  of  the  first  class,  but  one 
which  can  be  made  to  answer  the  expediencies  of  the  case.  They  are 
stated  on  a  general  knowletlgc  of  the  cost  of  railways  in  a  new  country, 
under  similar  physical  conditions. 

As  said  in  the  text,  the  line  laid  down  is  laid  down  but  as  a  basis  of 
discussion.  1  find  reason  to  think  tliat  investigation  will  lead  to  deter- 
mination of  a  line  crossing  the  Nelson  elsewhere  than  at  Norway 
House.  A  survey  made  by  the  Pacific  Railway  service  shows  that 
between  the  heads  of  the  River  Sturgeon  and  the  heads  of  Lake  Nipe- 
gon,  the  country  immediately  north  of  the  height  of  land  for  a  length 
of  nearly  400  miles  is  very  poor.  Dr.  Bell's  rei)orts  lead  me  to  the 
belief  that  that  poverty  continues  at  some  i)oints  down  towards  the 
banks  of  the  Albany.  They  speak  of  the  clay  soil  of  the  Nelson  extend- 
ing as  far  south  as  Berren's  River  and  also  to  what  they  call  "  the 
height  of  land" — a  phrase  which  is  wanting  in  that  quarter  in  definite- 
ness.  Other  information  concurs  with  these  statements  in  leading  me 
to  think  that  the  worthlessness,  agriculturally,  on  the  line  between 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Winni2)eg,  applies  considerably  farther  to  the 
North.  There  is  some  reason  for  the  opinion  that  to  keep  the  jjroposed 
route  well  within  the  rich  soils  of  Rupert's  Land,  it  must  cross  the  basin 
of  the  Albany  as  rapidly  as  jiossible ;  and  follow  the  heads  of  the 
Equam,  the  Weemisk,  the  Deer,  the  Severn,  &c.  The  undulations 
ii  cident  to  that  course  are  of  but  little  moment  in  a  country  whose 
surfaces  are  so  uniform.  They  offer  no  consideration  worth  a  moment's 
thought  in  comparison  with  the  advantage  of  a  location  which,  running 
through  fine  soils,  combines  with  it  the  most  favorable  possible  acces- 
BOries  of  settlement — a  system  of  water-ways. 

This  pamphlet  rests  to  but  a  small  extent  on  my  individuality.  It 
takes  its  positions  on  other  grounds  by  stating  where  their  proof  has 
been  found.  Its  thinking  rests  on  reasonings  whose  truth  or  falsehood 
the  world  can  determine  for  itself  without  any  reference  to  me.  My 
personality  and  motive  having,  however,  been  dragged  into  the  subject, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  both  as  they  really  are. 


VI  PRKPACK. 

Though  bound  to  the  United  States  by  many  friendships  and  by  the 
love  I  bear  ray  (ihildren,  1  am  not  one  of  its  citizens.  I  liave  never 
ceased  to  be  a  liritish  subject.  The  military  rank  I  have  the  honor 
to  have  held  in  tht;  Tnited  States  wras  obtained  when  the  State  in 
whose  service  1  won  it  had  been  in  ],rocesH  of  "  reconstruction."  It 
was  obtained,  therefore,  outsiiie  conditions  which  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  within  the  limits  of  that  State —outside  conditions  of  citizenship. 
I  give  this  explanation  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  but  certainly  not  in 
a  sense  of  apology  for  my  acceptance  of  a  ilistinction  whose  obtainment 
is  a  subject  of  pride  with  better  men. 

To  satisfy  further  inquiry  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  I  am  an  Irishman. 
A  Civil  Engineer  by  jirofession,  I  have  practised  under  Sir  John 
McNeil,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Gravatt ;  and  also  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  Twenty-odd  years  ago  I  lived  for  three  years  in  Ontario, 
part  of  that  time  in  promotion  of  a  railway  northerly  from  Whitby. 
Subsequently  I  went  to  the  United  States.  In  IS75  I  returned  to 
Canada,  and  from  that  to  this  have  been  led  to  hold  myself  secluded 
save  when  a  few  years  ago  I  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  a  few  months  ago  a  pamphlet  on  the  Pacitic  Railway. 

Some  people  inquire  into  the  motive  of  my  pamphlet  on  the  Pacific 
Railway.  To  the  general  one  of  making  myself  known  in  my  profession , 
I  add,  in  reply,  the  special  one  of  breaking  down  a  system  which  works 
the  exclusion  from  the  iJublic  service  of  Civil  Engineers  who  entertain 
similar  views  to  mine  on  the  independence  of  our  profession.  Sir  John 
Macdonald  made  me  an  offer  twelve  months  ago  personally  and  sent  me 
a  repetition  of  the  offer  subsequently  by  Hon.  John  O'Connor,  of  profes- 
sional employment  under  the  Crown.  Even  though  the  offer  had  been 
acceptable  in  all  other  respects — and  it  was  one,  I  understand,  of 
$3,(XX)  a  year — 1  would  still  have  been  unable  to  have  accepted  it,  for 
the  reason  I  assigned  at  the  time,  the  reason  that,  unable  to  bend  my 
professional  judgment  to  the  uses  of  jjoliticians,  my  acceptance  would 
have  been  followed  within  a  month  by  dismissal.  A  sufficient  motive 
for  my  course  on  the  subject  of  the  Pacific  Railway  may,  therefore,  be 
found  in  my  anxiety  to  show  the  character  of  its  management  in  order 
to  obtain  some  such  modification  of  the  public  service  as  may  enable 
Engineers  to  maintain  their  connection  with  the  political  power  in  the 
independence  in  which  that  connection  is  maintained  by  the  bar. 

I  have  only  to  add  my  acknowledgements  for  cooperation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  pamphlet  to  some  gentlemen  in  Quebec.  M.  Tache,  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  in  that  Province,  has  kindly  met 
my  enquiries  by  supplying  me  with  a  map  on  which  he  had  caused 
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valuaVjle  info.mation   to  ho   placed  in   my  liands  at  the  cost  of  much 

labour.     M.   <  'lis.  Edouanl  (Janviii,   a   Provincial   Land  Siu'veyor,  has 

shown  his  devotion  to  the  national  interests  involved  in  the  suhjeot  hy 

giving  his  professional  service  in  the  production  of  the  original  of  the 

map  accompanying  this  pamphlet— giving   that  service  gi-atuitously. 

Mr.    Peverly,   another  Provincial  Lantl  Surveyor  of  Quebec,  has  also 

assisted  me  kindly  by  a  highly  interesting  report  on  the  subject  of 

the  country  from  Lake  Mistassini  to  Lake  Abittibi,  near  "the  height 

of  land." 

M.  B.  HEWSON. 


ERATTA. 

Page    2-  line  43.     For ''boundary"  road  "parallel  " 

Page  21— line  39.     For  -'  oats"  read  "  barley." 

Page  26— foot-note.     For  "  Nasse"  read  "  Sestout  " 

Page  28-line  20.     For  "  somewhat"  read  "  decidedly  " 

Page  31— line  16.     For  "fine"  read  "good  " 

Page  32-line  26.     For  "  Wakanitche"  read  "  Wakawitchie." 
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TH  E    CANADIAN 


PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


The  choice  of  route  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  luiilway  applied  over 
a  vast  hreadtli.  With  hut  10,000  peoi)]e  in  Britisli  Cohimhia,  and 
hut  40,000  en  route,  tliere  was  virtually  no  existing  development  to 
involve  a  restriction  on  the  scope  of  the  selection.  But  ''  statesmen" 
with  the  contracted  views  incident  to  jniblic  life  in  a  struggling 
Colony,  and  advised  hy  a  railway-experience  which  stands  characterized 
by  the  general  fact  that  not  a  railway  in  even  the  fair  Province  of 
Ontario  "  pays,"  have  made  that  selection  in,  very  naturally,  the  shore- 
keeping  of  little  ships.  They  have  hugged  the  few  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  the  Georgian  Bay  ;  kept  within  sight  of  the  handful  of  miners 
on  the  coast  of  Lake  Superior  ;  passed  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
town-lot  speculators  of  Kaministiquia  ;  steered  close  to  the  insignifi- 
cant popidation  of  half-breeds  and  others  in  Manitoba  ;  and,  finally, 
made  for  the  shore  where  they  saw  a  little  village  of  whites  and 
Chinamen  on  Burrard  Inlet !'''  The  route  which  has  Ijecn  s(!lected  has, 
in  short,  been  selected  in  the  narrow  fashion  of  mere  politicians, 
rather  than  at  the  ])rom])tings  of  bold  thinking  and  broad  practical 
intelligence. 

Based  on  Montreal,  the  line  adopted  for  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has 
its  winter-outlet  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It  traverses  the  valley  of  tlie 
Ottawa  to  Lake  N'ipissing.  Proceeding  (under  a  declaration  of  Par- 
liament!) along  the  southern  shore  of  that  Lake,  it  follows  the  northern 
shores  of  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior.  Going  on  to  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  and  traversing  the  country  immediately 
South  and  West  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  it  crosses  the  plains  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.     Passing  through  that  range  by  way  of  Yellow 

*  The  truly  practical  is  neither  timid  nor  purblind.  It  dares  to  "  look  beyond  its  nose." 
Now,  what  is  the  actual  value  of  all  the  above  adherence  to  actualities  ?  At  the  rate  contri- 
buted by  the  people  of  Ontario  to  the  railvvay-traftie  of  the  Province — $0.8.^  per  head — the 
."iOjdOd  people  between  NipissiinK  and  the  J'acific  would  contribute  to  the  Pacific  Eailway 
J.'J.'iOjOdO  a  year.  Equivalent  to  a  capital  of  seven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars,  that  item  is 
certainly  not  an  overruling  consideration  in  a  (|ue8tion  involving,  as  the  location  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  does,  whetlier  in  reference  to  tlie  accomplishment  of  its  design  or  the  cost  of 
its  construction,  fifteen  or  twenty  times  that  amount.  But  of  the  10,000  people  in  British 
Columbia,  not  more  than  two  or  tliree  tliousand  reside  on  any  line  of  the  Pacific  Kailway  ; 
and  of  these,  the  proportion  identified  with  the  mining  interests  of  Cariboo  will  contribute  to 
a  northern  route  as  well  as  to  a  southern — a  nortliern  route  commanding  exclusively  the 
business  of  the  mines  of  the  Omineca.  The  3r),(!(.0  or  40,ii00  people  of  Manitoba  were  aa 
available  for  contributions  to  traffic  whether  the  line  went  north  of  Lake  Winnipeg  or  south ; 
and  their  shipments  on  the  northern  line  would  have  given  a  jiowerful  stimulus  to  settlement 
by  a  line  of  regular  steam-communication  for  Hoo  miles  along  the  eastern  border  of  "  the 
fertile  belt,"  between  Winnipeg  and  Norway  House. 
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Hfad  Pass — latitnrlo  53*^ — it  desconds  thrnui^di  the  vallies  of  the 
'I'hoiiipson  and  tlic  Frascr  to  the  Pacilic  Ocean,  at  a  i)oiiit  (latitude 
49^'-')  on  Burrard  Inlet,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  frontier  of  the 
United  States. 

For  ahout  a  thousand  miles  between  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa  and 
the  Province  of  Manitoba,  the  line  just  traced  across  the  (!ontinent 
traverses  a  country  whose  areas  fit  lor  farniinj^f  are  small  and  fevv. 
For  that  vast  length  the  track  lies  throu<;h  a  region  which  is  held  in 
general  acceptati(»n  outside  any  necessity  for  recitals  of  evidence  here, 
to  present  an  almost  continuous  succession  of  swamps,  denuded  rocks 
and  poor,  if  not  absolutely  soilless,  ridges.  Narrow  vallies  suited  to 
agriculture  offer  here  and  there  along  that  great  division  of  the  line; 
but  not  to  an  extent  to  bring  in  question  the  declaration  that  for  a 
thousand  miles  out  from  its  terminus  in  the  woods  of  Lake  \ipis- 
sing,  the  great  Canadian  highway  offers  little  or  no  hope  of  reducing 
the  burden  of  its  cost  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  old  Provinces  by  sales 
or  mortgages  of  its  lands. 

At  the  termination  of  the  division  just  reviewed,  the  line  enters 
rich  soils.  From  the  ninety-sixth  meridian — in  tiie  Province  of 
Manitoba — it  extends  for  400  miles  through  a  country  which,  if  not 
unequaled,  is  certainly  unsurpassed  on  the  continent  of  America  as  a 
field  for  the  prodiiction  of  wheat.  A  survey  by  the  Canadian  (Jov- 
ernment  has  established  that  fact  for  a  breadth  of  nearly  200  miles 
in  the  certainty  of  close  and  systematic  exi)loration.  'i'he  jiroduc- 
tiveness  of  these  lands  is  shown  on  thousands  of  i'arius  now  under 
crop  ;  and  in  also  an  extensive  movement  into  them  from  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  The  World's  Fair  at  Philadelphia  directed  attention  to 
these  soils  in  the  publicity  it  gave  to  the  fact  that  they  yield  from  | 

thirty  to  forty  bushels  an  acre,   of  a  wheat-grain  so  exceptional  in  '{ 

quality  that  it  weighs  between  04  lbs.  and  GS  lbs.  per  bushel — be-  I 

tween  four  and  eight  pounds  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  Aveight  obtained  I 

elsewhere;  i 

At  the  end  of  the  last  foregoing  division,  the  route  leaves  what  is 
called  the  "  Fertile  Belt."     It  enters  there  a  region  in  which  the  .; 

American  Desert  may  be  traced  in  gradual  transition  into  the  good  '{ 

soils  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  the  east  and  on  the  north  and  on  J 

the   west.     That  desert  is  shown  on  the  latest   map  of  the   Chief  l 

Engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  present  itself  across  the 
international  boundary  between   the  108th  and  111th  meridians  as  a  ^ 

"cactus  plain,"  and  between  the  105th  and  110th  meridians  as 
"  extensive  plains,  more  or  less  barren."  On  a  map  of  the  Surveyor 
General  of  Canada  it  is  seen  to  cross  the  49th  boundary  in  a  width — 
between  the  103d  and  the  111th  meridians— of  7^  degrees,  and  of  a 
character  which  that  officer  assigns  to  it  for  nearly  two  degrees  farther 
north,  in  the  description  :  "  generally  barren  lands." 

Captain  Palliser  places  the  American  desert  nearly  as  far  west  as 
the  113th  meridian.     His  testimony  completes  the  proof  that  that 
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vast  traco  crosses  tlie  })oun(lary  in  a  widtli  of  twelve  or  thriteen 
(IcfTrees.  Tlie  Survevor-deiioral  of  Canada  identifies  it  in  "  barren 
lands,"  extendinff  nearly  to  the  51st  paralhd  of  latitude.  It  can  be 
traced  beyond  tlmt  in  gradual  iiinditicatidu  as  far  as  tlie  A.'^rd  parallel, 
by  its  bonldei's  ;  its  gravel  ;  its  treeless  surfaces  ;  its  salt  marshes  ;  its 
alkaline  lakes  :  its  coarse  yrasses  ;  the  rarity  or  theabsiMice  of  streams, 
of  s|)rin,i;s.  of  jionds.  Koi-  four  hundred  miles,  the  route  of  the 
Canadian  Pacilic  b'aihvay  lies  within  or  near  the  ujiper  edii'es  of  that 
dry,  I)leak  and  ])oor  re^^don.  The  country  on  the  northern  side  of  that 
section  of  the  line  is  described  by  the  Surveyor-General  as  "  mixed 
prairie  and  timber  ;  soil  rather  li^dit ;  but  produces  fair  crops."  The 
country  on  the  southern  side  of  it  is  described  by  the  same  official  in 
the  words  : — "  Open"  (that  is  treeless)  "plains  ;  poor  foils  ;  possessing 
occasional  tracts  fit  for  settlement."  All  this  comes  under  the 
corroboration  of  Captain  Butler  when  he  says,  pages  351  and  357  of 
his  "  Wild  North  Land"  (London  1874)  : 

'•  A  line  has  been  projected  across  the  Continent  which,  if  followed, 
must  entail  ruin  upon  the  persons  who  would  attempt  to  settle  along 
it,  upon  the  treeless  prairies  east  of  the  mountains.  *  ■■'-  •  The 
present  line  through  the  Saskatchawan  is  eminently  unsuited  to  settle- 
ment ;  it  crosses  the  bleak  poor  prairies  of  Eagle  Hills,  &c.  •  •  • 
For  all  purposes  of  settlement,  it  may  be  said  to  lie  fully  80  miles  too 
far  south  during  a  course  of  300  or  400  miles.  *  •  •  Kich  soil,  good 
water,  and  timber  fit  for  fuel  and  building  *  *  are  almost  wholely 
wanting  along  the  present  projected  route  through  some  350  miles  of 
its  course." 

The  foregoing  general  statements  may  be  repeated  with  more  point 
and  force  by  citations  from  surveyors'  reports. — Through  a  country 
wanting  in  wood,  water  or  grass,  the  travellers'  trail  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  average  representation  of  the  whole.  A  selection  of  experience, 
it  pursues  a  course  on  which  these  wants  present  themselves  in  the 
least  degree.  But  surveyors'  lines  following  fixed  directions,  exhibit 
such  a  region  in  severe  truth.  Some  of  these  faithful  insights  into 
the  character  of  the  country  on  the  route  of  the  Pacific  Kailway,  shew 
that  character  in  Keports  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Surveys 
(reported  in  1877  and  1878)  on  "  the  lOth  base"  and  on  "  the  11th 
correction  line" — between  the  103rd  anil  the  110th  Meridians — 
follow  the  route  of  the  Pacific  Railway  at  a  distance  varying  from  a 
few  miles  north  of  it  to  45  miles  south  of  it.  Applying  closely  to 
the  country  traversed  by  the  Kailway  for  a  distance  of  300  miles,  the 
following  descrijitions  of  the  ground  tell  their  own  story  of  the  middle 
section  of  the  plains,  on  the  way  to  Yellow  Head  Pass. 

To  Fishing  J  ake  (Lon.  103|°)  a  distance  of  19  nnles  : 
"  The  soil  tln-oughout  tliis  section  is  good  sandy  loam,  and  most  of 
the  timber  of  useful  dimensions." 

To  F>ig  Quill  Lake  (Lon.  104|'''')  a  distance  of  32  miles  : 
"  Well  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  having  a  soil  sandy  loam  of 
fair  quality,  lying  between  Quill  Lake  and  the  Touchwood  Hills.    The 


Btreams  running  into  Quill  Lakes  are  all  fresh  water  ;  whereas  tlie  Lakes 
themselves  are  strongly  alkaline." 

Turninj^f  north  for  20  miles  to  a  point  beyond   ti  c   railway,  the  !| 

Snrv(!yor's  line  is  reported  thus  :  | 

"  Tlie  first  .six  miles  are  on  the  sandy  alkaline  stiip  between  Big  and  f 

Little  Quill  Lake.     Some  iair  sized  timber  is  found  here,  hut  the  soil  is  ' 
poor;  and  continues  so  through  a  more  open  country  until  within  3 

miles  of  the  ('.  P.  B.  line,  when  we  encounter  rising  grotind,  densely  ' 
wooded,  with  large  poplar  and  numerous  })onds." 

Turning  westward  on  the  lOth  base,  the  survey  proceeded  at  an  . 

average  distance  ot  about  ten  miles  from  the  railway  for  a  stretch  of  J| 

180  miles.     The  Keport  of  1877  says  of  that  line  :  * 

''  The  wooded  and  pond-country  continues  for  about  27  miles,  when  \ 

the  country  becomes  more  open  and  inviting  ;  and  continues  so  to  the  ^ 

40th  mile,  when  we  gradually  descend  into  an  almost  barren,  rolling,  J 

Alkaline,  sandy  plain.     •      *      •      For  about  24  miles  the  line   runs  a 

through  the  same  sandy,  rolling  plain.     On  the  13th  mile  we  crossed  I 

the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  line  where  it  deflects  to  the  north,  2  miles  1 

south  of  an  alkaline  lake."  j 

The  Eeport  of  1878  continues  to  review  the  same  survey  line  from  | 

the  close  of  the  above.      It  says  :  | 

"  I  experienced  great  difficulty  in  making  progress"   (for  108  miles)  :l 

"  on  the  loth  base  owing  to  the  want  of  wood  and  water,  the  country  * 

along  that  line  being  almost  destitute  of  both.  On  one  section  of  it  i 
water  had  to  be  carried  for  the  party  and  wood  for  posts  and  fuel,  in 
our  carts,  for  a  distance  of  32  miles.  The  soil  on  the  part  surveyed  of 
this  line"  (108  miles)  "with  the  exception  of  some  few  miles  in  the 
Eagle  Hills,  is  of  a  poor  nature,  being  light  and  sandy  and  in  most 
cases  alkaline.  In  fact  none  of  the  country  between  the  lOfith  meridian 
and  the  point  at  which  I  turned  northward"  (an  interval  of  over  one 
hundred  miles)  '*  is  of  any  use  for  agricultural  purposes." 

Turning  northward  at  the  end  of  the  line  just  reviewed,  the  Sur-  ■ 

veyor  describes  the  country  traversed  (for  30  miles)  thus :  :. 

"Of  a  better  nature  than  on  the  lOth  base  ;  for  though  the  soil  is 

light,  it  is  well  watered  and  the  pasturage  is  excellent.     It  is,  however,  i 

destitute  of  wood."  \ 

From  Battlelbrd  to  the    llOth  meridian,   the  line   (75  miles  in  * 

length)  is  reported  thus  :  ' 

"  The  soil  generally  is  exceedingly  poor  ;  and  although  improving  a  i; 

little  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Battleford,  is  even  there  very  light  > 

and  sandy.     *     *     From  the  Meridian  Kanges  18  and  19  to  the  llUth  | 

Meridian  the  country  is  decidedly  more  attractive.     For  the  first  30  j 

miles  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wood  ;  but  water  abounds.     Indeed  as  a  rule  ,5 

this  was  the  only  country"  (in  a  course  of  over  3(J()  miles)  "  passed  over  | 

in  which  the  water  met  with  was  not  more  or  less  alkaline.      •       •      •  | 

From  the  exceeding  richness  of  its  grasses  and  the  special  fitness  of  the  ij 

kinds  produced,  1  am  led  to  believe  that  it"  (a  tract  of  30  miles  wide  % 

near  the  110th  meridian)  "  excels  as  a  grazing  country  anything  1  have  i 

seen  in  Manitoba  or  the  North- West  Territories."  | 

In  summary  of  the  foregoing  and  of  otlier  evidence  on  the  subject,  ^ 

it  may  be  concluded  that  lor  400  miles  across  the  plains  the  adopted  I 
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route,  while  presenting  exceptions  here  and  there,  traverses  a  region 
whose  soils  and  otlier  circuiiistauiies  may  be  said  in  general  to  be 
unsuiteil  i'or  agricultural  settlement. 

Passing  out  of  the  region  of  desert-transition,  the  railway  runs, 
according  to  the  maps  of  Mr.  ^larcus  Smith  and  the  Surveyor 
General  for  a  hundred  miles  through  excellent  lands.  At  the  end  of 
that  section  it  proceeds  for  a  further  length  of  100  miles  through  a 
succession  of  iorest-swam^js.  Leaving  that  district  ot  marshes,  it 
enters  the  Rocky  ]\lountaius ;  and  going  on  thence  through  the  deep 
gorges  and  canons  of  the  iiiver  Thompson  and  of  the  Kiver  Fraser 
to  Burrard  Inlet,  traverses  a  region  which,  described  by  a  Canadian 
orator  "  as  a  sea  of  mountains,"  offers  no  considerable  breadths  of 
land  fit  for  cultivation.  Mr.  KSmith's  map  limits  the  surface  not 
utterly  worthless  on  the  line  west  of  the  liockies  to  a  width  of  about 
ninety  miles — less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length  of  that  division 
of  the  railway.     That  area  he  describes  thus  : 

"  High,  undulating  plateau  between  the  Rocky  and  Cascade  Moun- 
tains. The  south  eastern  portion  has"  (that  traversed  by  the  adopted 
route  down  the  Thompson  and  Fraser)  "little  rainfall;  but  produces 
luxuriant  bunch-grass;''  and  the  bottom  land  and  benches  (where  they 
can  be  irrigated)  excellent  wheat  and  other  cereals,  as  well  as  vegeta- 
bles." 

In  his  IJcport  of  1878,  Mr.  Acting-Chief-Engineer  Hmith  says 
further  : 

"From  Yellow  Head  Pass  to  a  point  within  a  few  miles  of  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  branches  of  the  Thom{)son  at  Kamloops — about  2.'>o 
miles — the  country  is  unHt  for  settlement.  The  Upper  Fraser,  All)reda 
and  Thompson  Kivers  flow  through  narrow,  deep  and  rock-bound  vallies 
with  scarcely  an  acre  lit  for  cultivation.'' 

Speaking  ot"  the  length  of  the  line  crossing  the  plateau  or  bunch- 
grass  region,  Mr.  .Smith  says  in  the  same  Kepurt : 

"  In  the  bottom  lands  of  the  vallies  and  on  the  benches  adjoining,  the 
soil  is  very  ricili,  producing  excellent  wheat  and  other  cereals  as  well  as 
vegetables.  Tiiese  lands,  however,  are  scattered  throughout  the  ^  ateau 
in  isolated  patches  ;  and  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  tlie  whole 
area,  'i'hey  generally  require  irrigation,  which  can  l)e  obtained  to  a 
limite<l  extent." 

In  the  Geological  lleport  for  1877-8,  Mr.  Dawson  makes  many 
incidental  statements  in  pointed  cori'oboratiou  of  the  foregoing  words 
of  Mr.  Marcus  Smith.  Speaking  of  the  vallies  of  the  Fras(;r  aiul 
Thom})son,  he  says  : 

"The  extreme  ui)ward  limit  of  agriculture  may  be  stated  at  .3,0()l) 
feet ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  greatest  area  of  comparatively 
level  plateau  country  lies  above  this  elevation.  •  ♦  •  Farming  is, 
in  consequence,  practically  confined  to  the  trough-like  valley  bottoms 
or  slopes  adjacent  to  tiiem;  and  in  most  cases  to  those  portions  of  these 
on  which  water  may  be  brought  for  irrigation.     It  is   beginning  to  be 

*  Buimli-graas  is  subject  to  total  eradication  by  iiiucli  gru^iuy. 
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found,  however,  that  fall  wheat  may  be  grown  on  many  of  the  higher 
benches  on  which  water  cannot  be  obtained,  the  moisture  left  by  the 
winter's  snow  being  sufficient  for  its  development  in  an  average 
season.     *  The  greater  part  of  the  plnteau  up  to  and  in  some  cases 

above  .'i,(XK)  feet,  offers  excellent  pasturage.  Stock-raising  is  thus  at 
the  present  time  much  more  important  than  agriculture  in  the  district, 
and  must  continue  to  be  so." 

Of  the  Fraser  Valley  between  Lytton  and  Lillooet,  and  of  the 
South  Thomi)HOii — all  on  the  adopted  route — Mr.  Dawson  says  : 

"  There  are,  however,  some  pretty  farms  on  the  3outh  Thompson  and 
spots  yet  unoccupied.  *  *  An  extensive  flat  standing  at  a  height  of 
about  20  feet  above  the  river,  is  found  at  the  lower  end  of  Little  Shuswap 
Lake.  Its  area  may  be  nearly  two  square  miles.  Three  farmers  are 
settled  here.  There  is  also  about  the  extremity  of  the  Salmon  Arm, 
in  addition  to  what  may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  delta  of 
Salmon  River,  several  square  miles  of  flat  country  standing  less  than 
300  feet  above  the  lake.  *  •  IS  o  land  exists  suitable  for  agriculture 
except  on  a  very  limited  scale.  •  •  •  ^11  the  patches  of  land 
suitable  for  farming  appear  to  be  already  taken  up  ;  and  the  stock 
ranges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  River"  (Fraserj  "are  quite  limited  in  area." 

Mr.  Marcus  Sniitli  says  in  his  Keport  of  1878  : 

"  From  the  Pembina  River  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  a  point 
near  Kamloops,  420  miles,  is  totally  unfit  for  settlement.  There  is 
another  length  of  100  miles  in  the  canyons  of  the  Thompson  and  Frazer 
in  a  similar  condition.  So  that  from  the  River  Pembina,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  projjosed  terminus  at  Port  Moody, 
a  distance  of  (379  miles,  there  are  520  miles  on  which  there  is  no  land 
fit  for  settlement ;  and  on  the  balance,  most  of  the  land  is  taken  up ; 
in  all  this  distance,  therefore,  there  will  scarcely  be  an  acre  within  60 
or  100  miles  of  the  line  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  railway 
purposes." 

Tiie  review  ju.st  made  shows  that,  as  for  a  thousand  miles  7iiiest  of 
the  eastern  terminus,  so  also  for  five  huutlred  east  of  the  western 
terminus,  the  great  Canadian  highway  ofiers  on  the  route  adopted, 
little  or  no  hope  of  reducing  the  burden  of  its  cost  to  the  tax-payers 
of  the  old  Provinces  by  sales  or  mortgages  of  its  lands.  Of  the 
whole  of  the  adopted  route  it  may  be  concluded  with  safety  that  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the  railway  must  be  borne  by  those  tax- 
payers, except  where  that  cost  may  be  contributed  to  by  the  unsur- 
passed soils  wliich  olicr  along  two  divisions  aggregating  a  total  length 
of  but  500  miles.  So  much  in  review  of  the  location  of  the  railway 
in  reference  to  the  policy  of  its  construction  b}''  sales  or  mortgages  of 
its  lands.  And  now  for  an  examination  into  its  relation  to  political 
interests  of  the  JJominion  and  Empire. 

The  British  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Canada  give  vitality  for 
the  present  to  the  Canadian  Union.  JJut  looking  beyond  these,  there 
can  be  seen  but  little  in  the  existing  relations  of  its  parts  to  give  it 
permanence.  The  agriculturists  of  Ontario  have,  certainly,  little 
reciprocity  of  convenience  or  of  interest  with  the  shippers  and  fishers 
of  .New  Brunswick  or  of  Nova  Scotia.     The  latter  would  reap,  as 
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things  now  stand,  move  profit  than  they  do  under  their  rights  in  the 
markets  and  in  the  carrying  trade  of  a  few  poor  Colonies,  if  tliey 
enjoyed,  ijistead,  free  access  to  the  consumption  and  to  tlie  freights  of 
a  country  scj  rich,  active  find  great  as  the  Ignited  States.  A  bond  c^ 
'.'nior  in  restraint  of  that  class  of  the  forces  of  disintegration,  may  bo 
obtained  from  the  location  of  the  Pacific  Eailway  with  a  view  to  the 
highest  possible  development  between  the  British  Provinces,  of  a 
reciprocity  of  material  interests.  As  the  Colonies  which  were  strung 
out  a  hundred  years  ago  in  a  thin  line  along  1500  miles  of  the  North 
American  shore,  obtained  a  nucleus  of  union  in  the  common  inheri- 
tance which  stretched  out  in  rich  and  vast  plains  on  both  sides  of  the 
Eiver  Mississippi,  so  tlie  Colonies  which  are  strung  out  now  in  a  thin 
line  for  1500  miles  along  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  can  obtain 
a  nucleus  of  union  in  the  common  inheritance  which  stretches  out  in 
rich  and  vast  plains  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Canadian  Railway  across  the  American  Continent  has  been 
assigned  its  route  without  much  consideration  for  its  use  as  a  means 
of  binding  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  together  in  a  reciprocity  of 
interests.  By  making  I^ake  Superior  the  discharge  point  durinj,' 
summer,  of  the  inward  and  of  the  outward  business  of  the  Canadian 
future,  it  makes  that  business  en  route  a  subject  of  competition  on 
neutral  waters  between  the  carrying,  the  mercantile  and  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  United  States,  and  the  carrying,  the 
mercantile  and  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Canada-  of  the  ])eo])le 
who  would  otherwise  enjoy  that  business  in  the  exi-lusiveness  of  an 
economic  right !  To  strive  with  the  United  -  tates  for  the  trade  and 
commerce  proper  to  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes  is  one  tiling  ;  but  it 
is  another  and  very  different  thing  to  expend  millions  of  money  in 
order  to  draw  into  that  "  pool,"  to  be  played  for  with  the  Americans, 
the  \v\\o\ii  future  of  the  Dominion,  while  that  whole  future  may  Iw 
drawn  to  Atlantic  tide-water  as  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  Canadians. 

The  adopted  route  of  the  Pacific  Railway  w(»ul(l  diaw  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  North- West  along  the  lines  of  naviuation  centeriuL' 
at  Winnepeg,  southerly.  In  that  it  goes  to  a  continuance  of  the 
summer  struggle  which  it  opens  on  Lake  Superior — goes  to  its  con- 
tinuance in  the  form  of  rivalry  throughout  the  winter  between  the 
great  Canadian  railway  and  rival  lines  of  the  United  States.  And 
what  American  commerce  may  fail  to  carry  ofi"  in  this  latter  contlict 
from  Winnepeg,  the  route  chosen  for  the  Pacific  Railway  takes  care 
to  return  to  American  C(juimer(;e  at  Montreal.  For,  Inised  on  a  statu 
quo  proper  to  development  within  certain  limits,  that  nnite  gives  the 
whole  commerce  of  a  future  which  lies  entirely  outside  those  limits  — 
gives  it  by  virtue  of  prohibitory  lengths  of  transpDrtation  to  St. 
John  and  to  Halifax — to  Portland  I  That  subordination  of  the  inter- 
course with  the  Ocean  of  a  Dominion  which  may  be  wrought  into  an 
Empire,   to  the  good  pleasure  of  a  foreign  nation,   proceeding  as  a 
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necessary  conscfiueiicc  of  the  set  given  to  what  stands  to  the  material 
life  of  tiiat  Empire  us  its  main  artery,  is,  therefore,  a  suhorclination 
for  all  time.  And  yet  tha^  force  of  disintegration  might  liave  been 
reversed  if  the  route  of  the  highway  across  British  America  had 
been  chosen  with  the  design  of  placing  the  eastern  Provinces  of  tl^e 
Canadian  Cont'edijration  in  the  same  relation  to  the  millions  of  agri- 
culturalists who  will  occupy  its  Western  Provinces,  as  the  Mistern 
States  of  the  American  Coiifederation  occupy  to  the  millions  of  agri- 
culturalists who  occupy  its  Western  iStates — making  Ontario  and 
Quel)ec  the  bankers  and  manulixcturers  of  the  Dominion,  New  liruns- 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia  its  factors  and  carriers. 

Taxation  in  Canada  is  very  much  lighter  than  taxation  in  the 
IJniteil  States.  Direct  and  powerful  as  the  intiuence  of  that  differ- 
ence is  on  the  maintenance  of  the  British  American  organization,  its 
elimination  is  adverse  to  Imperial  policy.  Now  the  route  adopted 
for  the  railway  across  the  Dominion  lies  for  500  miles  through  the 
most  difficult  country  in  J>ritish  Columbia:  for  1,000  miles  through 
the  most  difficult  in  Ontario.  The  lirst  of  tliese  two  sections  costing 
.$02,000  a  mil<!,  and  the  last  costing  from  $27,000  to  $83,000  a  mile, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  construction  of  the  railway  on  the 
route  selected  will  have  involved  the  credit  of  Canada  to  the  extent 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars.  At  an  interest  of  four 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  that  sum  will  consume  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
about  live  millions  a  year.  The  cost  of  nuiintenance  is  estimated  by 
one  of  the  (Jovernment  engineers  for  a  small  traffic,  at  $2,327  per 
mile  ;  but  at  even  half  that,  it  would  consume  taxes  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  millions  a  year.  The  running  expenses  amounting  to,  at 
least,  two  millions  a  year,  the  annual  burden  of  this  great  enterprise 
on  the  ailopted  route,  and  at  its  present  scale  of  construction,  may  be 
set  down  at  about  ten  millions  of  dollars  i)er  annum.  In  almost 
any  event  the  undertaking  on  the  present  route  will  involve  some 
such  burden  for  a  long  time  after  its  completion ;  but  what  prospect 
is  there  that  relief  from  that  burden  will  ever  come  1 

The  character  of  the  country  on  the  eastern  section  of  tlit;  adopted 
route  and  tliat  on  the  western  section  is,  as  has  been  said  above, 
highly  unfavorable.  The  effect  in  gradients  and  curves  must  be 
more  or  less  injurious ;  and  represents,  therefore,  excesses  in  the  cost 
of  working.  The  scale  on  which  the  works  are  designed — making  a 
road  suited  to  large  traffic  in  the  teeth  of  the  tact  that  it  cannot 
expect  a  business  of  more  than  two  througli  trains  a  day  for  several 
years — adds  unnecessarily  100  per  cent,  to  the  intiu-est  of  capital  and 
from  50  to  80  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  maintenance.  And  all  these 
drawbacks  in  the  competition  with  the  trans-continental  railways  of 
the  United  States  for  through-business  to  and  from  the  Pacific,  are 
more  or  less  aggravated  by  a  crossing  of  the  Continental  sunnnit  at 
Yellow  Head  Pass,  while  that  summit  might  be  crossed  elsewhere  at 
an  altitude  from  20  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent.  less.     These   causes 
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combining  in  weakeni'icr  the  fovce  of  expectation  of  "  through- 
husiucss,"  the  trains  comuig  ea.-twanlly  cannot  count  conhdently  on 
any  considerablci  amount  of  freights  until  tlii-y  shall  have  reached  the 
l)lain  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  The  500  miles  of  rich  country 
on  the  way  to  that,  will  at  some  future  time  coii'rilnite  to  their  loads  as 
they  advance,  until,  linally,  the  loading  having  been  completed,  the 
trains  must  surrender  tlu-ni  to  American  or  to  Canadian  steamers  on 
Lake  Superior  !  In  order  to  keep  ui>  the  through-working  of  the  line, 
they  must  then  proceed  for  thirteen  lunulred  niihis  to  Montreal  empty  ! 
Under  such  a  state  of  things,  it  must  be  concluded  that,  the  cost  of 
construction  unnecessarily  heavy,  the  mechanics  needlessly  nifavor- 
al)l(',  and  the  design  in  reference  to  trafhc  one  of  recklessness,  tlb 
Jiailway  ucrijss  British  America  compromises,  if  not  Canadian  credit, 
that  low  late  of  taxation  which  operates  as  a  safe-guard  against  the 
forces  of   "annexation." 

The  terminus  of  the  British  l-failway  to  the  Pacific  is  planted — on 
Burrard  Inlet — within  20  miles  of  the  American  frontier.  Every  part 
of  the  tra(3k  for  70  miles  on  this  side  of  that  terminus,  lies  within  a  day's 
march  of  that  frontier.  The  Asiatic  intercourse  which  the  line  is 
expected  to  attract  to  British  waters  in  competition  with  the  United 
States,  the  route  chosen  assigns  to  a  channel  seaward,  under  guns  of 
the  United  States.  In  short  the  Paciiic  Itailway  fixes  the  vitality  of 
British  development  on  the  American  shores  of  the  Pacific  within 
convenient  clutch,  on  laml  and  water,  by  forces  of  the  United  States. 
It  does  this  in  rejection  of  the  only  opportunity  that  is  ever  again 
likely  to  otl'er  for  planting  a  n'jvfn't'-development  of  British  power  on 
the  western  shore  of  2s  ortli  America,  away  horn  the  shadow  of  American 
belligerency. 

Not  only  in  British  Columbia  does  the  route  across  the  Dominion 
disregard  the  uses  of  the  Pailway  as  a  line  of  defence.  It  does  so.  if 
possible,  more  strikingly  on  the  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  For  a 
length  of  100  miles  between  the  capital  of  Manitoba — the  City  of 
Winnipeg — and  Lake  Su])erior,  it  lies  within  convenient  access  from 
the  frontier  of  tlie  United  States — at  no  point  farther  than  four  days' 
march,  at  some  points  not  so  far  as  two.  For  200  miles  it  offers 
several  opportunities  of  seizure  by  parties  making  a  raid  of  a  few 
hours  from  vessels  donnnating  J.ake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior;  and 
supplies  thus  a  means  of  taking  the  defence  of  the  Provinces  of 
Ontario  and  (Quebec  in  reverse.  Planted  at  ]\Iontreal,  in  a  position 
not  highly  defensible  l)y  either  land  or  water,  the  ver}'^  terminus  of  the 
line  on  Atlantic  tide- water  may  be  seized  by  a  force  from  the  United 
States  within  forty-eight  hours  of  tiie  concentration  of  that  force,  by 
railway  from  the  south,  on  the  border  of  the  great  State  of  Mew  York. 

Though  tlie  Canadian  highway  to  the  Pacific  has  been  assigned  to 
a  route  in  the  foregoing  surrenders  of  Imperial  policy,  it  must  still  be 
regarded  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  Empire.  Military  and 
telegraphic  and  postal  communication  across  the  American  Continent, 
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even  wliiiii  suLject  to  interruption  by  an  enemy  from  the  United 
States,  is  of  jL,'reat  importance  to  (Jreat  IJritain.  But  the  railway  is  of 
still  {^rcatiiv  importance  as  a  means  of  sustaining,'  the  footin*,'  of  Great 
Britain  against  American  enterprise  and  dijjlomacy  in  Japan  and 
China.  True  :  Asiatic  commerce  is  regarded  by  some  as  outside  the 
attractive  energies  of  a  trans-continental  railway.  In  the  sense  of 
freights  whose  bulk  or  weight  bear  a  high  projjortion  to  tlieir  marine 
insurance,  that  proposition  is  true.  Once  on  the  sea,  that  class  <.f 
commodities  will  not  go,  en  route,  to  the  rail.  Ships  abhor  short 
voyages.  But  the  highway  to  the  Pacitic  through  Britisli  America 
opens  a  struggle  vvith  the  highway  to  the  Pacific  through  the  United 
States,  none  the  less  real  for  traffic  with  Japan  and  Ciiina  in  such 
commodities  as  spices,  drugs,  tea,  gold,  silver,  itc,  as  linen,  calicoes, 
ribl)ons,  cloths,  &c.  (fee. 

The  Americans  not  only  understand  that  fact,  but  they  estimate  it 
so  highly  as  to  have  made  it  for  several  years  past  the  l^asis  of  a  policy 
of  active  aggression.  Having  completed  one  railway  to  the  Pacific  by 
Government  subsidy,  they  are  pressing  forward  two  otliers  by  Gov- 
ernment subsidies;  and  have  extended  the  attractive  force  of  the  track 
in  operation  by  a  line  of  steamships  which  run  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Government  subsidy,  from  San  Francisco  to  Yokahama,  Shang- 
hai and  Hong  Kong.  From  the  time  of  the  Burlingame-treaty  until 
General  Grant  had  been  sent  as  a  roving  envoy  to  impart  special 
energy  to  ordinary  diplomacy  in  support  of  these  powerful  agencies, 
the  great  Eepublic  has  been  working  wisely  and  well  to  give  full 
efiect  to  its  geographical  position  as  a  means  of  commercial  ascendancy 
in  the  Northern  Pacific. 

In  this  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
to  England  of  tlie  great  Canadian  Eailway  as  a  means  of  foiling 
attack  by  planting  the  Pacific  entrepot  of  at  all  events  some  of  the 
intercourse  of  Japan  and  China  Avith  the  Western  World,  in  British 
waters.  So  great  as  tliis  consideration  is,  so  great  as  are  the  interests 
at  stake  in  the  political  success  and  in  the  military  defence  of  the 
dominion,  and  in  the  retention  of  English  energies  and  resources 
within  the  scope  of  the  Fmpire,  that  it  becomes  a  (juestion  of  the 
very  tirst  im[)ortance  wliether  a  route  across  British  America  cannot 
be  found  combining  all  these  points  of  Imperial  interest  witli  that 
prime  necessity  of  Canadian  credit  in  tlie  construction  of  tiie  line — 
that  of  supplying  it  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  with  convertible 
resources  in  lands  along  its  route. 

Formerly  the  outlet  of  all  the  commerce  of  Kussia,  the  White 
Sea  continues  to  this  day  to  be  a  resort  of  merchant-ships.  Its 
southern  shore  lies  farther  north  than  the  northern  limit  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  latter  stops  short  of  the  advance  of  the  White  Sea  into 
nortlieru  latitudes,  by  five  degrees  ;  and  goes  seven  degrees  farther  to 
the  south.  And  yet  Hudson's  Bay  knows  not,  as  the  White  Sea  does, 
the  ships  and  energies  of  its  owners.     British  enterprise  allows  the 
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wealth  of  that  inhviul  ocean  to  lie  untouched,  while  the  enterprise  of  the 
Russian  and  the  Swede  and  tlie  Dane  <,Mthers  the  riches  of  the  Gidf 
of  i)\n,  every  sc^uan?  mile  of  which  lies  within  the  Arctic  Zone,  its 
mouth  ei<,dit  or  ten  de^'rees  farther  north  than  tlie  mouth  of  Hudson's 
Bay. — Why  is  it  that  wliile  tiiose  watiM's  of  Russia  are  turned  to  the 
uses  of  mankind,  these  waters  of  England  are  allowed  to  remain 
untrodden  and  unknown  by  commerced 

Hudson's  Bay  Company's  schooners  nuiintain  communication  be- 
tween that  monopoly's  posts  on  tlie  Bay,  in  sununer.  Mr.  Horetzky, 
who  had  ]>een  stationed  at  Moose  Fort  for  several  years,  says  that  tlie 
period  of  that  service  is  two  months  and  a  half;  but,  he  adds,  that, 
in  atteniling  on  the  usual  ship  from  England,  the  scliooners  maintain 
navigation  for  a  month  longer — in  all,  three  and  a  halt  months.  But 
the  limit  in  tlie  case  may  be  supposed  to  be  that  of  business,  not  of 
ice  ;  for  even  James'  Bay,  to  which  the  facts  apply,  does  not  become 
frozen  until  tlie  close  of  October.  Mr.  Horetzky  s})eaks  of  a  schooner 
which  arrived  at  Moose  Fort  in  time  to  be  hauled  out  of  "the  fast- 
forming  ice"  iit  the  end  of  October.  And  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  Geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  Dominion,  says  that  the  River  Albany,  which  dis- 
charges into  James  Bay,  is  open  for  six  months.  Ellis  says,  in  the 
account  of  liis  voyage  to  Hudscjn's  Bay,  that  the  ice  of  Hayes'  Kiver, 
in  Avhich  his  vessels  wintered,  broke  upon  the  15th  of  May.  Hearne 
gives  us  to  understand  in  his  journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean  that  on 
his  return  from  Cumberland  House  to  Fort  York,  the  rivers  flowing 
into  Hudson's  Bay  were  navigable  for  canoes  on  October  20th.  On 
the  faith  of  these  facts  tlie  I3ritish  American  "White  Sea"  may  be 
set  down  as  open  water  in  front  of  Fort  York  for  live  months.  While 
there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  Bay  freezes  for  a  greater 
widtli  along  its  southern  and  its  eastern  shores,  Hearne  states  in 
elfect  that,  except  for  a  margin  of  "  several  miles  from  shore,"  it  is 
always  open  Avater. 

In  his  book  on  Hudson's  Bay,  Kobson  directed  the  attention  of 
British  statesmanship  a  hundred  years  ago  to  the  importance  of 
opening  that  shipless  Ocean  to  commence.  On  pages  81  and  82  of 
his  "  Six  Years'  Kesidence,"  he  says  : 

"The  countries  surrounding  Hudson's  Bay  and  8traits,have  a  sea-coast 
of  2,000  miles  extent,  *  *  great  part  of  wliich  is  in  the  same  latitude 
as  Great  Britain.  Upon  the  sea  coast  are  many  broad  and  deep  rivers 
tlie  sources  of  which  are  several  hundred  miles  di&tance,  south,  south- 
east and  south-west  of  the  Bay.  *  *  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
climate  temperate  for  the  produce  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  for  raising 
stocks  of  tame  cattle ;  and  the  coasts  abound  with  black  and  white 
whales,  seals,  sea-horses,  and  various  kinds  of  small  fish." 

In  the  dedication  of  his  book  to  Lord  Halifax,  he  adds  : 

"  The  opening  a  new  channel  for  trade  to  a  \  ast  country  abounding 
with  inhabitants"  (Indians)  ''and  with  many  beneficial  articles  of  com- 
merce, is  a  work  that  highly  merits  the  attention  of  our  wisest  and 
greatest  statesmen.      •      •       •      Whales  and  various  other  fish  are  so 
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plentiful  in  the  Bay  and  in  the  inh^tH  huulinR  from  thence  to  the  West- 


v.Vi\  (»<('iin,  that  the  natives,  etc 


The  land  abounds  with  minua 


and  minerals,  and  is  also  caiiahle  of  f^reat  iinjtrovcauent  \>y  cultivation, 
and  the  climate  within  the  country  is  veiy  hal)ital)h^" 

in  volume  XII.  of  the  -Journals  ul'  tiu!  House  of  ( '(»iiMMonH  of  (.'anada 
ibr  1(S7H,  lii^'hly  imi)orlant  testimony  will  he  h)un(l  on  tli(!  subject  of 
intercourst!  hetwecMi  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  I'rot'cssor  Hind, 
a  {^'cntleman  who  has  ])Iace(l  the  Minpirc;  and  tlie  Dcnninion  unchsr 
an  ohli^'ation  in  Imvini,'  brought  tliat  iiujiortant  ([uestion  t'oi-ward  a;,Min, 
lias  done  so  with  the  authority  of  one  who  combiners  the  knowledge 
ot"  an  exp«!rt  in  its  practical  considerations  with  elaliorate  research.  'I'o 
that  able  man  Indongs  the  honor  of  having  awoke  faith  in  the  autici- 
ci]iation,  which  appears  to  he  but  a  (piestion  (;f  time,  in  which  hesays 
that  Port  Nelson,  at  the  mouth  ol'  tlie  outfall  from  Lake  Winnipeg 
into  Hudson's  Bay,  will  be<unne  some  day  a  Ih'itish  American  ('ity  of 
Archangel.  Discharging  the  waters  of  Lake  Winnipeg — of  the  A.ssi- 
iial)oine,  of  tlu;  K'ed  liiver,  ol' the*  licd  Deer  Kivei',  and  of  the  several 
great  streams  which  unite  with  th(^  lliviu-  Saskatchawan— the  Nelson 
must  be  considered  a  water-coui'se  of  the  lirst  magnitude.  The 
channel  to  the  sea  of  a  i-ountry  containing  vast  areas  of  agricultural 
and  mineral  wealth,  that  liiver  has  at  its  mouth  a  safe  harbor  which, 
being  nearer,  as  Profcss(jr  Hind  {)oints  out,  to  J^iverpo(jl  than  iS'ew 
York  is,  embodies  a  conjuncture  of  circumstanccfs  which  declares  the 
justice  of  the  anticij)ation  that  the  vast  and  teeming  farm-lands  of  the 
North  ami  North- West  are  destiiuul  to  find  an  outlet  for  production 
and  an  inlet  for  emi.'ration  proper  to  themselves,  at  Port  Nelson.  Pro- 
fessor Hind  cites  Ellis  to  show  the  character  of  the  approaches  to  that 
port.  Inasmuch  as  the  hundred  and  thirt}'^  years  since  Kllis'  visit  umst 
have  wt)i'ked  great  changes  in  the  channel  and  dtdta  oi  the  Nelson,  it  is 
better  to  substitute  here  tin;  following  from  a  contribution  made  to 
the  report  of  the  (Canadian  (Geological  Survey  for  1877-fi  by  l)r.  Bell: 

"  The  mouth  of  the  Nelson  at  high  tide  lias  a  breadth  of  six  or  seven 
miles.  It  continues  to  narrow  grailually  to  Seal  Island  at  the  head  of 
tiile-water,  or  24  miles  from  the  extremity  of  Beacon  Point.  Above 
this  it  varies  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  as  far  as  we  went.  *  • 
A  nari'ow  channel  with  a  somewhat  irregular  tlepth  of  water  winds 
down  the  centre  of  the  estuary.  From  the  soundings  which  1  took  it 
appears  to  have  an  average  depth  of  I'rom  two  to  three  fathoms  at  low- 
water  from  a  point  abreast  of  Beacon  Point  for  about  2U  miles  u|).  At 
the  mouth  of  the  River  the  oi-dinary  spring-tides  amount  to  about  12 
feet  and  neap-tides  to  about  0  ;  so  that  at  high  tide  from  3  to  0  fathoms 
may  be  found  throughout  the  above  distance.  *  *  The  mean  velocity 
may  be  taken  at  from  2  to  3  miles  an  hour  ;  an-l  the  average  width  at 
ij  of  a  mile  between  the  water  margins.  -■=  '■''^  The  Nelson  River  may 
therefore  be  said  to  be  navigable  for  river-steamers  to  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea." 

Jiut  what  of  intercourse  between  Port  JS'elsou  and  Liverpool] 
Within  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  the  rich  wheat-fields  of  the 
Canadian  North  and  North- West  though  it  is,  and  sixty  miles  nearer 
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tlian  NfW  ^'(l|•l^  til  Iiivri| I  tlii/ii;;li  ii-  is,  ainl  .sitiiiitcd  fli(iiij,'li   it    is, 

f»n  llic  shoH!  of  iiii  inland  sea  Ircc  to  navij^'atioii  tor  at  all  t-vciits  Ww 
nioiitlis  of  llio  yt-ar,  what  (jf  its  inltTcoiirsc  with  the*  Atluiilic  I  For 
over  two  hundred  yi'uiM  thu  Hudson's  Way  ('oni|)any  has  maintained 
coniniuni(afi(ui  lift  ween  Circat  jtritain  and  York  Kactoiy,  oi-  Moosn 
Factory,  by  tVoui  two  ships  to  lour  ships  cvory  year.  French  lucn-of- 
war  havu  cntcrcul  Hudson's  liay  durin<;  that  tinu;.  Admiral  l-a 
i'orouse  anchored  his  line-of-hattlc-ship  and  other  vessels  of  his  lle(!t 
within  the  mouth  of  tin;  Mclson  I'.ritish  ships  of  war  havc^  also 
sailed  within  the  iJay  as  convoys  of  the  ('om[iiiny's  vi'ssels.  Tht; 
practihility  of  inteicoursc,  between  Hudson's  Uay  and  the  Atlantic  is, 
therefore,  Hott led  ;  and  the  oidy  (juestion  applying'  in  the  case  is  the 
pericjtl  'luring  which  that  practicability  Indds. 

in  Lieut  nant  L'happcl's  nai'iative  of  his  voyaj;e  (l,(uidiin,  1SI7)  \u'. 
gives  a  list  of  the  earliest  arrivals  (jf  IJudson's  Day  (;om[»any's  ships 
at  the  western  mouth  <^f  Hudson's  straits.  Of  ii.'i  in  all,  (i  of  these 
show  an  average  of  the  liOth  of  July;  1.")  an  average  of  the  l.'Mli  of 
August  ;  the  whole  an  average.'  of  the  KJth  of  ^Vugust.  Mr.  Donald 
A.  (Smith,  an  ollicer  of  the  Hudson's  IJay  C(jmpany,  stated  to  thtf 
Committee  of  the  Canadian  Commons  that  the  Comi»any's  shi])s 
usually  leave  Fort  York  towards  the  close  of  Septemlier.  Mr. 
Horetzky  speaks  of  one  of  them  which  had  not  arrived  until  the  20th 
of  beptember  and  reached  Kngland  in  a  tweuty-nine-days-rnn, 
including  delay  r(q)airing  her  rucUler,  tlujugh  sIk;  had  not  hd't  Moose 
J^actory  until  the  IJJth  of  October.  Hut  accejiting  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember as  the  time  of  de[)arture  and  allowing  V  days  for  the  run  to 
the  western  mouth  of  Hudson's  Straits,  the  averages  of  the  arrivals  at 
that  point  from  hngland  prove  the  jtassagegood  in  practice  from,  say 
the  hrst  week  of  August  to  the  first  week  of  October — '2  months. 

But  Hudson's  Uay  Company's  facts  are  never  good  against  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  liritish  American  ISOrth-West.  The  whole  course 
of  that  monoi)oly  has  been  taken  with  the  pnr])ose  of  deceiving  the 
world  as  to  the  territory  in  its  grasp,  liobson  says,  in  his '-Six 
Years'  iiesidence,  Arc,"  that  a  safe  entrance  int(.»  Hudson's  Bay  may 
be  obtained  before  the  ice  begins  to  run  through  the  Straits — in  the 
beginning  of  .June.  Lieutenant  Chappel  seems  to  agree  with  that 
opinion;  for  he  advises  that  merchants  anticipate  the  trade  of  the 
Hudson's  iJay  Company  with  the  Esquimaux,  by  sending  a  v(!ssel 
through  the  straits  early  in  June.  These  facts  are  cited  by  Professor 
Hind  in  conjunction  with  what  appears  to  be  a  settled  point,  that 
vessels  have  nothing  to  fear  (m  the  return  voyage  if  they  leave  Hud- 
son's Bay  before  the  formation  of  new  ice — before  the  last  week  of 
October.  All  this  points  t(j  the  presumption  that,  Avhatever  may  be 
the  interruptions  in  the  meantime,  there  is  a  clear  interval  from  the 
opening  to  the  closing  of  Hudson's  Straits  of  over  four  months. 

The  light  thrown  on  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  Straits  by  Professor 
Hinds'  research  receives  its  fullness  in  the  table  iu  which  he  shows 
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facts  of  wlialc-fishing  in  Hudson's  Bay  hv  the  Americans.     He  <^'ives  in 
that  tahle  tlie  dates  of  the  arrivals  at  and  of  the  departures  from,  ports 
of  the  United  States,  of  over  forty  vessels  which  had  lu'cn  (!n,<faged  in 
that  husiness — at  a  result  of  $81,000  per  year,   per  sliip — l)et\veen 
1860  and   1875.     In  groupin«f  all  the  other  facts  which  he  offers,  he 
omits,  however,  to  apply  tliese  in  a  conclusion  as  to  the  limit  of  the 
navigation  of  Hudson's  Straits.     That  omission  may  be  supjilicid  thus  : 
Of  49  departures,  live  are  exceptional — in  March,  October,  November 
and  December.    (.)f  the  remaining  44,  nineteen  are  in  April,  averaging 
the  19th  of  that  month  ;  fourteen  are  in  ^lay,  averaging  tlie  15th  of 
that  month  ;  ten  are  in  June,  averaging  the  15th  of  that  month.     The 
general  average  of  the  whole — the  44 — is  th(^  iL'th  of  May.     Of  42 
arrivals  three  are  exceptional — in  April,  May  and  December      Of  tlie 
39  remaining,  12  are  in  September,  23  in  (Jctolier  and  4  in  November, 
each  group  showing  the  following  averages — Scpi('iid)er    the    17th, 
October  the  15th,  November  the  12th,  and  the  whole  showing  in  a 
general  average,  the  9th  of  Oct(dier.     Now  taking  the  19th  of  April 
as  shown  by  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  instances  given,  as  the  time  of 
departure,  and  October  the  IStli  as  shown  by   more  than   half  the 
instances  given,  as  the  time  of  arrival,  for  the  working  limits  of  this 
experience,  the  ships  are  seen  to  be  out  for  six  months.     Taking  the 
general  averages,  however,  the  ships  are  seen  to  Ite  out  fmm  thi'  llith 
of  May  to  the  9th  of  Octo))er— five  months.     Allowing  one  mouth  as 
the  average  time  between  the  western  mouth  of  Hudson's  Straits  and 
the  coast  of  Massachussetts — one  month  going  and  one  month  coming 
— this  great  breadth  of  act\ud  practice  ])roves  that  shi[>s  of  the  Atlantic 
may  count  on  the  transaction  of  business  within  Hudson's  Straits  for 
three  months,  on  the  broader  basis  of  prof)f,  and  on  the  less  lu'oad  but 
still   ample   basis,    for  four  months.'''       This  conclusion   api)lies   to 
sailing  vessels,  leaving  Professor  Hind  the   remaining    work   of  his 
labour  of  love  in  proving  whether  the  Straits  are  ])racticable  for  four 
months  contiiiiuilly,  and  proving  how  far  that  period  may  be  extended 
by  the  special  appliances  and  experiences  of  the  seal-tishing  steamer. 
In  answer  5001  to  a  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  (1857) 
the  freight  rates  to  or  from  London  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
vessels  is  seen  to  have  been  fixed  by  that  monopoly  for  merchandise 
other  than  its  own,  at  two  pounds  sterling  per  ton.     That  applied 
thirty  years  ago  in  an  outcome  of  a  grasping  exclusiveness.     It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  competition  for  the  carrying  trade 
"with  Europe  which  would  ap})ly  in  Professor  Hind's  British  Ameri- 
can Arciiangel,  would  reihice  that  rate  to  or  near  the  rate  from  Mon- 
treal and  New  York.     That  Colonel  Crofton  when  on  his  way,   in 
1846,  to  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  completed  without 
difficulty  a  voyage  from  Cork  by  landing  safely  at  Port  Nelson  with 
heavy  guns,   ordnance  stores,  347  officers  and  men  and  36  women 

*  An  official  publication  of  the  Interior  Department  cites  a  merchant  of  St.  John,  New- 
foundland, as  authority  for  the  statement  that  Hudson's  Bay  is  accessible  to  ships  for  live 
months. 
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and  children,  is  a  fat^t  ln'ought  out  hy  tlie  Parlianiontary  Committee 
of  1857,  one  whicli  speaks  sug^fcstively  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
southern  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay  as  a  landin}f-i)lace  for  emigration  and 
a  base  of  defence.  And  the  new  Arcliangel  whicli  offers  these  oppor- 
tunities, offers  more  fortlie  interests  of  the  Empire  in  JS'orth  America 
—offers  a  reversal  of  Canadian  dependance  on  tlie  United  States  for 
access  to  the  sea,  offers  it  from  a  sea-board  so  far  to  the  west  as  to 
bring  under  economic  attraction  during,  at  all  events,  the  period  of 
navigation  through  Hudson's  Straits,  the  Ocean-intercourse  of  tlie 
regions  on  tlie  Ked  Kiver,  the  Upper  Missouri,  the  Yellowstone,  the 
Platte — including  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana. 

The  Yenisei  debouches  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  a  latitude  of 
about  72  degrees  ;  the  Obi  in  a  latitude  nearly  the  same.  Supposed 
to  have  been  closed  l)y  an  ice-bound  sea.  they  had  not  been 
approached  by  shij)s  until  recently.  Their  wheat-surpluses  supply 
freights  now  to  (German  and  English  commerce  on  the  Northern 
Ocean.  The  Mackenzie  is  a  J3ritish  Kiver.  As  tine  a  water-course  as 
either  of  those,  it  traverses  a  wheat-field  unsurpassed  in  pniductive- 
ness.  In  vain  does  it  offer  to  contribute  to  British  wealth  by 
depositing  its  riches  on  a  seal)oard  whose  latitude  is  less  than  6d^ — 
three  degrees  farther  south  tlian  they.  As  the  approacdies  of  the 
Yenisei  and  of  the  Obi  have  been  supposeduntil  a  few  years  ago  to  be 
closed  by  ice,  so  that  to  the  Mackenzie  is  still  supposed  to  be.  In 
his  "  Second  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea"  (i)age  34)  Sir  John 
Franklin  corrected  the  latter  mistake  fifty  years  ago  when,  writing  of 
the  prospect  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Mackenzie  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1825,  he  said  : 

"  The  Rocky  Mountains  were  seen  from  the  S.W.  to  W.  ^N.,  and  from 
the  latter  point  around  to  the  north,  the  sea  appeared  in  all  its 
majesty,  entirely  free  from  ice,  and  without  any  visible  obstacle  to 
navigation.     Many  seals  and  white  whales  were  sporting  on  its  waves." 

That  Captain  McClure  saileil  when  making  tlui  North  West  pas- 
sage, through  the  waters  described  thus  by  Franklin,  is  a  fact  which 
might  have  aroused  British  enterprise  to  a  truth  which  American 
enterprise  has  utilized  for  thirty  years,  gathering  as  Admiral  P)eechy 
has  told  the  Geographical  Society,  four  millions  of  dollars  per  annum 
during  all  that  period  from  the  wliale-fisheries  of  the  open  sea  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie. 

In  answer  2595  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Committee  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  Mr.  Isbister  testified  in  1857  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  is  free  from  ice  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  some  time 
in  October — about  four  months.  At  Fort  Simpson,  which  is  eight 
degrees  of  latitude  up  stream,  he  stateil  that  the  ice  in  the  Kiver 
breaks  up  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Proceeding  up  the  Mackenzie 
into  its  great  affluent,  the   Peace,    the   length   of  the   open   season 
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continues  to  increase.  Speuking  of  tliat  stream  at  its  passage  through 
the  Kocky  Mountains  (latitude  5(5^)  Sir  Alexan»ler  Mackenzie  says  on 
page  1.31  of  his  "Voyages,"  that  the  L'iver  was  altout  to  bec(»nie 
closed  on  the  20th  of  Noveniher,  He  leads  to  tlie  conchision  hy  the 
resunii^tion  of  his  journey,  that  it  had  become  oi)en  before  the  10th  of 
May.  Professor  Macoun  says  in  one  of  his  Reports  to  the  Canadian 
Government  that  an  average  of  ten  years  assigns  the   opening  of  the  A, 

Peace  at  »St.  John's  (long.  121")  to  the  20tli  of  Ai)ril ;  and  that  its 
navigation  at  that  j)lace  is  good  for  seven  months  of  the  twelve. 

The  basin  of  the  Mackenzie  includes  liftecii  degrees  of  latitude  and 
eigliteen  degrees  of  b)ngitude.  The  ]'iver-sysi;'iii  of  which  it  is  the 
outfall,  drains  nearly  one-half  the  area  of  the  plains  of  the  ^'orth 
VieH\j — an  area  much  larger  than  the  aggregate  area  of  F>ance,  liel- 
gium,  Plolland,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  'dr.  Isbister  says  in  his 
testimony  that  "the  Mackenzie  is  a  tine  large  river,"  and  that  "  it  is 
a  beautiful  river."  Archbishop  Taclie  says  (])age  31  of  his  "North 
Western  America  ")  :  "  In  s<mie  places  it"  (the  .Mackenzie)  "is  two 
miles  broad  ;  and,  in  short,  as  regards  its  length  and  the  volume  of 
its  water,  is  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world."  The  Archbishop 
says  (page  31  of  Cameron's  tran.slation)  still  further  : 

"  The  river  is  navigable,  if  not  from  its  source,  at  least  from  Jasper 
House  (IT)  degrees  to  the  south  of  its  outlet  into  the  Arctic  Oceam  to 
its  mouth,  a  distance  of  about  2,(X)0  mile. .  In  this  long  lino,  navigi'tion 
in  boats  of  the  country  is  interrupted  at  only  two  place.s,  by  the  group 
of  Kajjids  in  the  Kiviere  a  la  Biche  and  one  in  Slave  River.  The  latter 
rapids,  at  about  1.2(J0  miles  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  present  the  first 
obstacle  to  vessels  going  up  the  stream.  Vessels  of  less  draught  could 
easily  navigate  from  above  these  rapids  to  the  foot  of  La  Biche  l{a])ids  ; 
but  not  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  when  the  water  is  low  there  are 
numerous  sand  banks  in  the  way.  From  the  latter  rapids  to  the  Jai-per 
House  the  current  is  exceedingly  strong  and  the  water  gencially 
shallow,  so  that  here  navigation  is  veiy  difficult,  and  possible  only  in 
boats  of  the  country  when  povveriuUy  iiropelled." 

J 11  his  evid(!uce  (answers  251)2-7)  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  1857,  Mr   Isbister  says  of  the  navigation  of  the  IMackenzie: 

"  There  is  one  immaterial  obstruction  near  Fort  Good  Hope.  1  know 
of  no  other  until  you  come  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  Vessels  of  con- 
siderable size  could  pass  at  Fort  (iood  Hope  and  into  Slave  Lake  without 
any  interruption  whatever.  *  •  *  The  Slave  Lake  itself  is  navig- 
able, *  »  •  \)i^^^  t]j(5  Slave  Kiver  is  interrupted  by  frequent 
portages.  *  *  •  On  the  Mackenzie,  navigation  by  steamboat  could 
be  carried  on  undoubtedly.'' 

Archbishop  Tache  anel  Air.  Isbister  concur  in  the  statement  that 
vessels  (jan  navigate  the  Mackenzie  to  the  mouth  of  Slave  Kiver.  The 
former  jdaces  the  first  obstacles  far  up-stream  on  the  Arthal)asca,  biit 
the  latter  asserts  that  they  present  themselves  in  the  Slave.  This 
conflict  of  testimony  has  been  settled.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
runs  a  steamboat  from  the  Mackenzie  to  certain  "  portages"  on  the 
Slave,  and  makes  connection  with  that  vessel  ai;  those  "  portages"  by 
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anotlier  steaiiiljout  which  runs  up  the  Athabasca  as  fai'  as  tho  "  forks" 
(lat.  r)0^<»)  ;  and  iij)  the  Peace  as  far  as  the  Vermillion  liapids  (long. 
114^).  From  tliese  IJapids  ui)\vards,  another  of  the  Company's 
steamboats  plies  upon  the  Peace  to  the  gate-way  of  tliat  Piver's  out- 
come from  its  channel  through  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  at  Hudson's 
Hope  (long.  122).  These  establisli  the  fact  that  a  line  of  navigation 
by  steam  is  ol)tainal)le  from  the  whale-lisheries  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  up 
tlie  Mackenzie,  to  the  forks  of  the  Athabasca  on  tho  one  hand  and  to 
Hudson's  Hoi)e  on  tlie  other,  a  line;  enjoying  free  outlet  seaward,  and 
open  inlaml  fnun  four  months  at  tho  mouth  to  seven  months  on  the 
upper  reaches.  • 

The  climate  in  tho  southern  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Mackenzie  is 
genial.  Dr.  King,  tho  naturalist  of  the  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
-John  Poss,  said  in  answer  56G2  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (18.57) : 

"  Speaking  of  the  very  vast  area  of  which  the  Athabasca  is  the  south- 
ern boundary,  I  believe  the  temperature  to  be  about  tho  same  as  Mon- 
treal in  Canada." 

Mr.  Horetzky,  an  officer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Pailway  service, 
says  (p.  47  of  his  Peport  of  1874)  : 

''The  climate  of  this  region,  and  of  the  Peace  River  valley  generally, 
is  somewhat  simihir  to  tliatof  lied  Kiver"  (the  wheat-fie'd  known  as  the 
Province  of  Manitoba)  "but  tho  extremes  of  heat  ant.  cold  are  not  so 
great ;  and  the  climate  is  dry  and  salubrious,  and  is  temi)ered  by  the 
westerly  winds  which  here  prevail  and  are  mild  ;  snow  rarely  reaches 
and  seldom  exceeds  two  feet." 

In  answer  5053  to  tho  Parliamentary  Committeo  of  18.57,  Dr. 
King  explained  that  ho  included  the  clinuito  when  ho  said  tlio  ui)per 
parts  of  tho  basin  of  tlio  Mackenzie  are  "  avoII  adapted  for  coloniza- 
tion." On  page  131  of  his  "Voyages,"  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 
says  ho  placed  men  at  work  digging  ditclios  and  cutting  palisades  on 
the  Peace,  in  November.  It  has  been  shown  already  that  wlien  he 
was  in  that  country  tlui  river  had  not  boon  closed  bef(jkre  the  26th  of 
lliat  month.  On  page  185  of  his  book,  ho  states  that  tho  average 
range  of  the  thermometer  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning  was,  from 
tho  16th  of  November  to  the  2d  of  December,  from  27'^  above  zero 
to  1(5*^  below — tho  latter  a  degree  of  cohl  known  frequently  in  southern 
Ontario.  During  that  period,  the  range  at  noon  was  between  29^ 
above  zero  and  4'^  Ixilow.  His  thormoiu(!ter  broken.  Sir  Alexander 
lUjscribos  (piigo  170)  tho  remainder  of  tho  winter  on  tho  Upper  Peace 
thus :  ^ 

"On  tlie  5th  of  January,  in  tho  morning,  tho  weather  was  calm,  clear 
and  cold  ;  tlie  wind  blow  from  the  south  west ;  and  in  the  afternoon  it 
was  thavying.  I  bad  already  observed  at  the  Athabasca  that  this  wind 
never  failed  to  bring  us  clear,  mild  weather,  whereas  when  it  blew  from 
the  opposite  (luiirter  it  procUuiod  snow.  *  *  •  To  this  cause  may 
be  attributed  the  scarcity  of  snow  in  this  part  of  tho  world.     At  tho 
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end  of  January  very  little  snow  was  on  the  ground  ;  but  about  this  time 
the  cold  became  very  severe;  and  remained  so  to  the  \C)th  of  March, 
when  the  weather  became  mild,  and  by  the  5th  of  April  all  the  snow 
was  gone." 

Sucli  is  winter  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Mackenzie. 
Now  as  to  their  genial  season.  Writing  of  the  2nd  day  of  April  on 
the  River  Peace,  Captain  Butler  savs  on  page  195  of  his  "  Wild 
North  Land"  : 

*'  April  had  come  :  already  the  sun  shone  warmly  in  the  mid-day 
hours  ;  already  the  streams  were  beginning  to  furrow  the  grey  over- 
hanging hills,  from  whose  southern  sides  the  snow  had  vanished,  save 
where  in  a  ravine  or  hollow  it  lay  deep-drifted  by  the  winter  wind." 

On  page  215  of  liis  book,  lUitler  says  of  the  banks  of  the  Peace  : 

"  It  was  only  the  second  week  in  April,  and  already  the  earth  began 
to  soften  ;  the  forest  smelt  of  last  year's  leaves  and  of  this  year's  bvds. 
•  *  •  During  the  whole  of  the  second  week  in  April  the  days  were 
soft  and  warm,  rain  fell  in  occasional  showers  ;  at  daybreak  my  ther- 
mometer showed  only  o^  or  4*-'  of  frost,  and  in  the  afternoon  stood  at 
50"  or  60'^  in  the  shade.  *  »  ♦  With  bud  and  sun  and  shower  came 
(page  246)  the  first  mosquito  on  this  same  2()th  of  April.  *  *  Have 
looked  (page  356)  from  the  ramparts  of  Quebec  on  the  second  last  day 
of  April  and  seen  the  wild  landscape  still  white  with  the  winter  snow." 

In  his  Report  of  1874  to  the  Canadian  Government,  i\lr.  Macoun, 
a  Professor  of  Botany,  writes  of  the  Valley  of  tlie  Peace  : 

"  While  we  were  passing  through  it,  the  constant  record  was  'warm 
sunshine,  west  winds,  balmy  atmosphere  and  skies  of  the  brightest 
blue.'  Even  as  late  as  the  1 5th  of  October,  the  thermometer  was  48'' 
at  daylight  and  61''  in  the  shade  at  noon.  Within  the  foothills  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains  I  picked  u])  three  species  of  plants  in  flower  as  late 
as  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  These  facts,  and  many  others  that 
could  be  cited,  show  conclusively  that  there  is  an  open  lall,  and  the 
united  testimony  of  the  residents  make  it  clear  that  the  spring  com- 
mences before  the  1st  of  May.  There  must  likewise  be  a  warm  summer, 
as  the  service  berries  (Amelanchier  Canadensis)  wei-e  gathered  fully 
ripe  as  ej^rly  as  the  15th  of  July  last  year  by  the  miner  we  engaged  at 
Edmonton  ;  same  berries  ripening  at  Belleville  (Ontario)  about  the  10th 
of  the  same  month." 

Macoun  says  further  : 

"  Captain  Butler,  in  his  '  Wild  North  Land,'  speaks  of  the  whole  hill- 
side of  St.  John's  (on  the  Peace)  being  blue  with  anemones  (Anemone 
Patens)  as  early  as  April  22nd  (1873),  and  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 
records  in  his  journal  that  anemones  were  in  flower  on  the  20tliof  April 
(1793).  From  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  journal,  I  found  that  the 
average  opening  of  the  river  in  lU  years  at  St.  John's  was  on  the  20th 
of  April.  The  year  Captain  Butler  was  there,  it  opened  on  the  23rd, 
and  the  year  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  on  it,  on  the  25th.  These 
dates  show  that  the  spring  is  just  as  regular  as  the  fall,  and  that  the 
beginning  of  winter  and  the  opening  of  spring  are  unvarying.  *  •  * 
The  setting  in  of  winter  and  the  end  of  the  ploughing  season  is,  at 
least,  eight  days  later  than  at  Winnipeg." 
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III  the  fn'ological  Rt'iiort  for  1875-G  (page  15(5)  Mr.  Ma(^oun  says 
in  reference  to  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  ('ompany's  Journal  kept  at  St. 
John's  : 

"  A  careful  examination  of  the  extracts  referred  to  will  shew  that 
frorn  the  middle  of  April  until  the  first  week  in  November  the  ground 
is  tit  for  the  plough;  that  winter  is  actually  shorter  on  Peace  River 
than  in  Manitoba,  an,l  tliat  20(i  miles  north-west  of  Fort  Garry  a  milder 
tenipeiature  prevails  in  autumn  than  at  that  point.  On  the  2nd  of 
November,  INT.").  I  found  the  Assinaboine  frozen  solid  at  Winnipeg,  so 
that  I  could  walk  across  it,  while  from  the  Peace  River  record  ice  has 
been  seen  in  the  river  as  early  as  that  only  once  in  ten  years." 

The  clinuifce  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Mackenzie 
having  been  ^^'lanced  at,  now  for  a  brief  review  of  their  soils.  Of 
the  country  traversed  by  the  Eiver  Peace,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 
says  in  his  "  Voyages"  {page  129) : 

''  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  soil  would  be  very  pro- 
ductive, if  proper  attention  was  given  to  its  preparation.  *  ♦  The 
soil  is  black  and  light." 

Dr.  King  states  in  answers  5645-7  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  1857  that : 

"  Sir  John  Franklin,  Ross  Cox,  and  many  others,  speak  of  the  rich- 
ness of  that  part  of  the  country.  •  •  That  tract  is  a  rich  soil.  ■"  * 
It  was  a  black  mould  which  ran  through  the  country,  evidently  alluvial 
soil  " 

Tn  liis  "  Wild  North  Land,"  Captain  Butler  says  on  pa^es  194  and 
256  :  ^  1   o 

"  The  soil  is  a  dark  sandy  loam,  -  *  the  fertile  nature  of  the 
country  between  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  etc." 

Professor  Macouu  says  in  his  Reports  of  1871  and  1877  on  the 
soils  of  tlie  ujiper  parts  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mackenzie  : 

"  The  whole  country  seen  or  heard  of  throughout  the  region  in  ques- 
tion is  covered  with  a  deep,  rich  soil,  of  wonderful  fertility,  free  from 
boulders,  and  having  very  few  swamps  or  marshes."     =-'=     * 

"The  soil  examined  was  of  the  very  best  description,  being  evidently 
alluvium.    '■=      *  "^ 

"  Regarding  the  quality  of  the  soil  throughout  the  entire  region,  my 
note-book  is  unvarying  in  its  testimony.  I  took  every  opportunity  to 
examme  the  soil,  and  always  found  it  deep  and  fertile.  It  was  princi- 
pally clay-loam ;  but  had  much  the  appearance  of  the  intervale  lands 
along  streams  in  Ontario.  Its  average  depth  where  sections  were 
exposed  was  five  feet ;  but,  owing  to  the  clay-subsoil,  it  was  practically 
uiexhaustible.  Tays  would  elapse  without  seeing  a  stone,  except  in  the 
beds  of  the  streams,  and  swamps  were  unknown  in  the  level  country 
along  Peace  River."  ^ 

The  climate  and  soil  in  the  region  under  consideration  may  be 
shown  in  actual  result  by  a  review  of  its  growth.  In  answers  5633  to 
5660,  Dr.  King— wlio  was,  be  it  repeated,  the  naturalist  of  the  Koss 
and  also  of  the  Back  expeditions— says  of  that  region  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  1857  : 
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"  TIk!  hircli,  the  boech,  the  maple,  are  in  ahundauce,  and  tlioie  is 
every  sort  of  fruit,  there  is  likewise  barley."' 

"That  tract  is  a  rich  soil  inters^tersiMl  with  well  wooded  coiinlry,  with 
a  f;rowth  of  every  kind,  and  the  whole  vegetable  kingiloni  alive." 

'^  Th(!  trees  were  very  vast  and  splendid  in  their  giowth.  '*'  ''■  They 
are  like  the  magnificent  trees  around  Kensington  I'urk,  and  would  i)ear 
comparison  with  anything  of  the  kind." 

Sir  Alexander  Macikeii/ic,  spi-akingof  up|)('i'  parts  of  the  Ma(;kenzic 
13asin,  says  (pi).  SO,  87,  129,  IG:},  lij'J)  in  his  "  Voya-es"  : 

"  From  thence  the  eye  looks  on  the  course  of  the  Little  River  "'•  ''■'• 
beautifully  meandering  for  upwai'ds  ol'  .'!()  miles.  The  valley,  which  is 
at  once  refresheil  and  atlorned  by  it,  is  about  three  miles  in  bieadth, 
and  is  confined  by  two  lofty  ridges  of  eijual  height,  disjilaying  a  most 
deliglitlul  intermixture  of  wood  and  lawn,  and  stretching  on  till  the 
blue  mist  obscures  the  pi'ospect.  Some  j)arts  of  the  inclining  heights 
are  covered  with  stately  forests  relieved  by  promontaries  of  the  finest 
verdure  where  the  elk  anil  buffalo  find  j)astures."     '■'■'■     '^ 

"Opposite  the  present  elevation"  (on  the  Peace)  "are  beautifid 
meadows  with  various  wild  animals  grazing  upon  them,  and  grovi's  of 
poplars  irregularly  scattered  over  tliein.  ■-     (Jroves  of  poplar  vary 

the  scene  and  their  intervals  are  enlivene<l  With  herds  of  elks  and 
buffalos.  '■•  '■'•'-  The  whole  countiy  displayetl  an  exuijeiant  verdure, 
the  trees  that  bear  a  blossom  were  advancing  fast  to  that  delightful 
appearance.  *  *  The  east  side  of  the  river  consists  of  a  range  of 
high  land  covered  with  white  s))ruce  and  the  soft  birch,  while  the  banks 
aboimd  with  alder  and  willows."     *     * 

"  The  country  is  so  crowdetl  with  animals"  (a  proof  of  its  rich- 
ness) "  as  to  have  the  appearance,  in  some  places,  of  a  stall-yard,  from 
the  state  of  the  ground  and  the  quantity  of  dimg  that  is  scattered  over 
it."     =:-•     - 

"  After  we  had  travelled  for  some  hours  through  the  forest,  which 
consisted  of  spruce,  birch  and  the  la)-(/esl  poplars  I  had  ever  seen,  etc." 

McLeod's  Voyage  of  Siuips(»n  sujjplies  the  following  reference  to 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Mackcn/ie  in  nol(i  xxxiv.  : 

"  We  reached  Methy  Lake,  near  the  middh;  of  which,  on  a  long  pro 
jecting  point,  we  encamped  among  y/r.s' o/' (/rea<  .s'/ze.     ''•'■  From  the 

hills  on  the  north  siile,  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  we  obtained  that 
noble  view  of  the  Clearwater  River  which  was  drawn  with  so  much 
truth  and  beauty  by  Sir  George  Back.  ■•'■     One  of  the  pines  under 

which  we  took  our  night's  lodging,  measured  three  yards  in  girth  five 
feet  from  the  ground." 

In  Ills  "Wild  ^'orth  Laud,"  Captain  Butler  says  (pp.  122,123, 
183,  and  235)  that  when  he  had  passed  from  the  Valley  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan into  that  of  the  Athabasca,  a  tributary  of  the  Mackenzie  : 

"The  aspect  of  the  country  had  undergone  a  complete  change,  the 
dwarf  and  rugged  forest  had  given  place  to  lotty  trees,  and  the  white 
spruce  from  a  trunk  of  eight  feet  in  circumference  lifted  its  head  full 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  ground.'' 

"A  river"  (the  lower  part  of  the  Athabasca)  "  high-shored  and  many- 
islandetl,  with  long  reaches  leagues  in  length,  and  lower  banks  wooded 
with  large  forest  trees." 
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On  patco  187,  Caiitaiii  Rutlor  apoaks  of — 

"The  beautiful  roftiou  of  varied  i)niirie  and  forest  land  which  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains  between  the  Teace  and  the  Athabasca  River." 

On  paj^e  285  Butler  says  of  anutlier  part  of  the  teriitory  under 
review  : 

"  A  terraced  land  of  rich-rolling  prairies,  ■'■  *  a  park-like  land  of 
wood  and  glade  and  naeadow,  where  the  jumping  deer  glanced  through 
the  dry  grass  and  trees." 

The  re,i;i()n  under  review  hnv.  is  truly  wliat  it  has  been  called  by 
Captaui  Butler,  a  "  lone  land."  Except  at  a  few  i)()sts  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  C()ni])any  and  a  few  Missionary  Stations,  it  is  a  solitude.  Actual 
production  within  its  limits  cannot  be  cited  in  many  instances;  but 
the  followinj^r  luny  bt;  sullicient  to  show  the  general  adaptation  of  the 
upper  i)arts  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mackenzie  to  gardening  and  farming: 

FoKT  NoKMAN,  lat.  64'^  31 '.  In  answer  247  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  1847,  (Jol.  Lefroy  says  that  barley  may  be  grown  at  Fort 
Norman.  In  answers  2502-5,  Mr.  Isbister  says  that  when  stationed  at 
Fort  Norman  he  grew  barley  and  potatoes. 

FoKT  SiMi'sox,  lat.  Ol'^  5'.  Sir  John  Richardson  savs,  in  answer  3124, 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  bS57,  that  at  Fort  Simi)son  they 
rear  cattle  ;ind  cultivate  barley.  Col.  Lefroy  states,  in  answer  240,  that 
at  Fort  Sunpson  there  are  regular  crops  of  barley,  regular  cattle  and  a 
good  garden.  Barley,  he  adds,  grows  vevy  well  indee<l.  Dr.  Rae  says 
in  answer  :V,)\,  that  barley  is  grown  at  tliis  Fort ;  and  Professor  Macoun 
in  his  report  of  bS77,  cites  Mr.  Chief  Factm'  TIardisty  as  his  authority 
for  saying  tliat  at  Fort  Simpson  barley  alwavs  ripens,  and  wheat  four 
times  out  of  Hve. 

LiARu  RivKii,  lat.  0 1  •>.  In  answer  2572  to  the  Parliamentary  Connnittee 
of  IS,)/,  Mr.  Isbister  says  that  wheat  can  be  yrown  at  Fort  Lhivt],  l)iit 
cannot  be  depended  on.  In  answer  204<t,  he  adds  :  "  ( )n  the  Liard  you 
can  raise  large  crops."  In  answer  :i\)]  Dr.  Rae  states  barley  is  grown  at 
Fort  Liard.  Prol'essor  Macoun  says  in  his  report  of  I  .S7t,  that  Chief 
Trader  Macdougall  asserts  that  all  sorts  of  grain  and  "garden  stufi"" 
always  come  to  maturity  on  tlie  Liard. 

FoktCiiii'I'kwavax,  lat.  5S'»  42'.  In  his  report  for  1S77  Professor 
Macoun  says  that  scarcely  anything  is  done  with  the  soil  at  Fort  Chip- 
pewayan  until  after  the  10th  of  May,  and  often  barley  is  sown  after  the 
Istof -lune  and  comes  to  maturity.  He  states  that  he  obtained  fine 
samples  of  wheat  and  barley  grown  at  this  Foit-  the  wheat  wei<'hinL' 
08  lbs.  to  the  bushel ;  the  oats  58  lbs.     He  says  he  obtained  thei'e": 

"  Specimens  of  wheat  and  barley  which  have  astonished  all  j)arties 
to  whom  1  have  exhibited  them.  Many  o\'  the  ears  contained  one 
hundred  grains  ;  and  the  weight  of  both  wheat  and  barley  was  nearly 
ten  lbs.  over  the  ordinary  weight  ])er  bushel.  Thes(^  graiiis  had  been 
raised  on  soil  comparatively  poor— very  poor  for  tlie  district— and  lying 
only  a  few  feet  above  the      vel  of  Lake  Athabasca." 

LiTTM.:  Rkd  Kivkk,  on  th.   I'eace,  lat.  58«  30'.    Professor  Macoim  states 
that  on  the  15th of  August  (Report  for  1877)  "cucumbers  started  in  the 
open  air  at  this  place  were  fully  ripe,  and  that  Wiiulsor  an<l  i)ole  l)eans 
cabbage,  turnips,  wore  likewise   ripe  ;  potatoes  and  cucumbers  were 
first  clnss." 
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Vermillion  River,  on  the  Peace,  lat.  58^  24'.  Professor  Maooun's 
report  for  1877  cites  Mr.  Shaw,  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  oflBcer,  as 
authority  for  the  statement  that  every  kind  of  "  garden  stuflT'  can  be 
grown  here.     '■'•'•  Barley  sown  on  the  Sth  of  May  was  cut  on  the  sixth 

of  August;  and  was,  says  the  Professor,  "  the  finest  I  ever  saw.     Many 
ears  were  as  long  as  my  hand  ;  and  the  whole  crop  was  thick  and  stout.'" 

In  tlic  ( Jciilogical  Report  for  1875-6  (page  161)  Macoun  says 
inrthcr  of  Verniillion  : 

"  Although  2'*  farther  north  than  either  Dunvegan  or  St.  John,  the 
barley  and  vegetables  were  much  farther  advanced.  Barley  was  stand- 
ing in  stocks  in  the  field,  having  been  cut  on  the  6th  of  August,  while 
scattered  ears  of  wheat  which  1  found  around  the  fence  were  fully  ripe 
(August  the  12th).  •  •  The  barley  was  sown  on  the  <Sth  of  May  and 
reaped  on  the  6th  of  August,  having  been  in  the  ground  just  90  days. 
The  heads  averaged  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length  and  were  full  of  large 
grains  of  a  beautiful  color.  In  fact  both  wheat  and  barley  were  the 
plumpest  I  ever  saw  ;  and  must  weigh  as  much  as  that  brought  from 
Chippewayan.  They  stood  very  thick  in  the  ground  and  were  uncom- 
monly stout  and  must  have  yielded  very  heavily.  Turnips  and  early 
rose  potatoes  were  quite  large  and  both  gave  indications  of  a  heavy 
crop." 

Battle  Rivku,  on  the  Peace,  lat.  r)8<^.  Professor  Macoun  says  that  at 
this  point  (300  miles  lower  down  the  Peace  than  St.  John's,  and 
therefore  about  lat.  58^)  Indian  corn  has  ripened  three  years  in  suc- 
cession. 

FouT  Athabasca,  on  the  Athabasca,  lat.  56"  40'.  On  page  129  of  his 
'•Voyages,"  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  writes  :  "  When  first  1  arrived  at 
Athabasca,  Mr.  Pond  was  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Elk  River" 
(Athabasca  River)  "  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  had  formed 
as  fine  a  kitchen  garden  as  I  ever  saw  in  Canada."  In  answer  181  to 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  Col.  Lefroy  says :  "  Most  vegetables  or 
anything  requiring  a  short  summer  will  grow  at  Athabasca  very  well." 

In  his  Report  of  1876,  Professor  Macoun  Avrites  of  this  Fort : 

"  Mr.  Moberly,  the  oflBcer  in  charge  of  Hudson's  Bay  Post  at  this  place, 
states  that  his  wheat  and  barley  were  superb,  and  that  the  country 
round  the  Forks  was  well  suited  ibr  farming  purjioses.  About  a  mile 
above  the  Forks,  on  the  Clear  Water,  is  a  beautiful  prairie  on  which 
great  quantities  of  hay  were  cut  with  a  reaper.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany could  raise  enough  wheat  here  to  supply  the  demands  of  all  their 
Posts  in  the  North." 

St.  John's,  on  the  Peace,  lat.  56*^  15'.  Professor  Macoun  states  in 
his  report  for  1877,  that  "Dan  Williams  had  oats,  barley  and  potatoes 
growing  at  St.  John's  when  I  was  there.  The  latter  he  dug  on  the  2nd 
August,  and  they  were  large  and  dry ;  the  two  former  were  fit  to  be  cut 
about  the  12th  of  the  same  month." 

In  the  Geological  Keport  of  1875-6  Macoun  says  further  of  St. 
John's  that  on  the  9tli  of  August,  barley  was  ripe  with  grain  large 
and  full,  and  that  vegetables  were  also  in  an  advanced  state. 

Hudson's  Hope  (latitude  56^.)  In  his  Report  of  1876,  Professor 
Macoun  says  of  this  place  : 
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"  Wild  peas  and  vetches  grow  to  an  amazing  height ;  vetches,  roses, 
willows,  herbs  and  grasses  of  Genera,  Poa,  Triticum,  and  Bromtis,  have 
almost  tropical  luxuriance.  Potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbage 
and  other  vegetables  grow  in  the  gardens  ;  and  at  this  date"  (the  2nd 
of  July)  "  potatoes  planted  28th  of  April  were  of  very  fair  size  and  tit 
for  use," 

Isi.E  La  Okossp:,  lat.  r)')0  30'.  In  note  xxxvi.  of  Mr.  McLeod's  "Peace 
River,"  Simj)son  says  of  this  place :  "  The  little  farm  is  productive,  and 
the  few  domestic  cattle  maintained  were  in  excellent  condition."  Mr. 
McLean  says  :  "  This  post  is  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields."  Colonel 
Lefroy  states  of  this  jilace,  in  answer  24(J  to  the  I*arliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  LS57,  that  10  acres  were  cultivated,  yielding  barley.  In  his 
report  for  1877  Macoun  says  of  this  Fort,  that  all  kinds  of  grain  are 
reported  as  ripening  successfully.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  (page  81) 
writes  :  "  Except  a  small  garden  at  Isle  La  Crosse,  which  well  repaid  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it."  Macoun  states  on  page  179  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Keport  of  187.")-6 :  "  All  kinds  of  vegetables  grow  well,  and 
turnips,  potatoes,  cari-ots  and  cabbage  were  of  large  size.  Wheat, 
barley  and  oats  succeed  well ;  but  the  former  is  not  considered  a  sure 
crop,  although  the  frost  never  injures  anything." 

Little  Slave  Lake,  lat.  55o  15'.  In  his  report  for  1877  Macoun  says 
he  found  barley  in  stack  at  this  place  on  the  1 2th  of  August. 

Lac  La  Biche,  lat.  54"  45'.  Captain  Butler  speaks  of  this  place  in 
his  "  Wild  North  Land"  ("page  358),  as  ''a  French  mission,  where  all 
crops  have  been  most  successfully  cultivated  for  many  years."  Pro- 
fessor Macoun  says  of  this  station  in  his  report  for  1S77  :  "  The  Indians 
and  Half-breeds  raise  an  abundance  of  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
together  with  enormous  crops  of  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables.  The 
missionaries  raise  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals." 

The  specilications  of  production  at  the  thirteen  places  named  in  the 
foregoing  summary  apply  at  great  distances  apart.  They  include  an 
area  embracing  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  thirteen  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. The  region  to  which  these  and  the  other  facts  of  production 
and  climate  apply  is  described  by  Simpson  (note  xxviii.  of  McLeod's 
"  Peace  River"),  as  : 

"Extending  from  Clearwater  or  Methy  Lake  to  the  Leather  Pass 
(Passu  de  la  Cache  de  la  Tete  Jaiine),  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Portage, 
or  Columbia  Pass,  or  Boat  encami3ment.  ■■'■  ■•'■  In  extent  it  is  about  live 
hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  two  huntlredfrom  north  to  south, 
say  eighty  thousand  square  miles;  and  is  the  very  Eden  of  our  Norths 

In  answer  541  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1857  Dr.  Kin<' 
describes  thus  the  limits  of  the  region  covered  by  his  answers  as  to 
its  soil  and  production  : 

"  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Cumberland  House  on  the  Saskatche- 
wan; it  is  an  enormous  tract  of  country.  '••  ■■'•  Then  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Athabasca  Lake  on  the  north.  This  large  portion  which  I 
describe  as  within  this  area,  I  looked  upon  as  the  most  fertile  ]Jortiou 
which  I  saw." 

Mr.  Horetzky  says,  in  his  "Canada  on  the  Pacilic"  (pp.  229  and 
232)  : 
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"On  jjrncoodinf.'  u  littlo  to  tho  nortli  find  on  jjaininp  tlio  wator-shod 
ol'  tlu)  l'(!a<'0  K'ivcr,  a  decidtMl  cliangc:  is  at  on('(>  jxTcoptihlc,  not  only 
in  till!  ai)i)oaiini(!('.  of  the  t-ountrv,  Imt  alsi)  in  tlu^  climate.  •  • 
Witliin  an  area  liouiidod  hy  tlio  Smoky  h'ivor,  tli<i  Rooky  Mountains, 
and  the  jiarallfl  ol"  .')('.i''  noitli  latitude  there  lies  thefvlin-e  garden  of 
the  W<'s/,  now  lyin;,'  lallow,  but  yet  gorgcious  witli  many  of  the  ehoicest 
praiiic^  flowtfis,  and  re]>leie  witli  the.  finest  wild  IViiits  jieculiar  to  hotli 
wood  and  i»lain.  Jieiu'ath  its  sei'oiK!  sky  the  lovely  hills  and  dales,  with 
many  crystal  mountain-fe<l  rivulets  between,  afford  the  choicest  .wit  on 
the  Continent,  from  which  the  husbandman  will,  eventually,  oxtra(!t  with 
ease  al)undant  harvests." 

The  (ividonce  is  conclusive  that  there  exists  witliin  tlie  basin  t)f  llie 
Mack(!n/ie,  a  vast  tract  of  extraordinary  richness.  Its  southern 
l)onMdary  running,'  near  the  ])aral]t,'l  of  H  U  dc(^rrees  ol  latitude,  its 
northern  boundary  may  be  held  to  run  near  that  of  5!),','^.  Its  western 
linn't  passing  transviirscily  from  the  122"  of  longitude  to  the  12()'\its 
eastern  may  In;  said  to  follow  tho  111''.  An  area  of  about  BAO  miles 
by  too  miles — double  that  of  England  and  Wales — may,  therefore, 
be  set  down  on  a  considerable  l)readth  of  ti^stiniony,  as  otlering,  under 
(!Xce])tionally  favorable  circiumstanc-es  of  drainages,  \>'ood,  watei-, 
climate,  a  high  proportion  of  the  whole  surffice  in  soils  unsurpassed 
on  the  (Jontinent  of  Amc^rica.  One-half  of  the  agi'icullural  wealth  of 
the  ("anadian  Xorth-West  seems  to  be  situatetl  tlua'c;  in  a  compact 
fonu,  and  a(!cessible  throughout  all  its  parts  by  means  of  a  network  ol' 
natural  highways  of  s(;ttlement — river  courses — which  cannot  be 
found  in  that  North-West  elsewhere.  Navigation  by  steam  is  in 
actual  ojieralion  to-dny  for  about  .'WO  miles  on  oni;  of  thes(!  water-ways 
— the  Athabasca — along  this  region's  eastern  edge  ;  and  on  another — 
tho  Peace — zig-/agging  across  it  for  seven  hundred  or  (uglit  hundred 
miles.  Each  of  these  two  great  channels  is  the  artery  of  a  river- 
system,  some  of  whoso  j)arts  an;  themselves  arteries.  One  of  the 
latter,  tho  Kongo,  is  as  large  as  tho  Thames  ;  and  anothei',  tho 
Smokoy,  supplies  outfall  for  several  smaller  water-ways  whose  lengths 
aggregate  some  hundreds  of  miles.  I-ying  on  the  threshold  of  a 
gateway  through  the  Kocky  Mountains  which  offers  access  to  tho 
Pacific  Ocean  on  tJic  I'uic  of  lowest  level,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  transcontinental  railway  that  every  acre 
of  it  put  into  production  will  contribute  the  highest  possible  amount 
to  tho  traffic-receipts,  that  vast  and  rich  and  finely-watered  region  on 
the  way  to  the  whale-fields  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  declares 
that  one  point  on  tno  proper  route  of  the  Pailway  is  detorminiid, 
prima  facie,  by  Peace  lliver  Pass,  or  its  alternative,  Pino  Kiver  Pass. 

Portland  in  the  State  of  Maine  is,  at  present,  the  Avinter  outlet  of 
all  the  Ocean  Commerce  of  Canada,  west  of  Montreal.  So  long  and 
so  far  as  Montreal  is  tho  terminus  of  the  inland  carrying-trade  of 
the  Dominion,  so  long  and  so  far  will  that  harbor  of  the  United 
States — Portland — hold  excluded  by  virtue  of  prohibitory  diifer- 
ences  in  length  of  transportation,  tlio  Canadian  ports  of  St.  John 
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and  Halifax  frnin  tlio  onjoyniont  of  tlie  cnminproo  of  the  Canadiaii 
Provinces  w(!s(  of  Quclx'c.  The  selection  of  the,  t^Tininiis  ot  thc! 
I'ucilic  l.'ailway  upon  the.  St.  Lawrence  settles  the  (juestion  whether 
tlmt  state  of  tliin<^s  is  to  continue  tor  ever.  If  subordination  in 
that  instance  to  a  t'oreij^n  power  is  to  be  stojjpcd  at  all,  tho  sto])pa<,'e 
must  be  made  by  locating'  with  an  eye  to  its  winter-outhst,  on  tlio 
Atlantic,  the  aiterial  cliannel  ol'  the  (Canadian //////;v'.  llalilax  and 
kSt.  .Fohn  oirerin;^'  alternatives  for  that  escape  from  dependence,  sound 
policy  demands  that  the  terminus  of  tla;  I'acilic  Railway  on  th(!  St. 
Lawronci!  shall  be  ])Ianted  on  the  niof.t  eastei'ly  jioint  at  which  that 
]iiv(!r  can  be  bridj^'cd — at  or  near  the  City  of  (.^Miebec.  That  jdace  is, 
it  is  true,  ab(Mit  forty  miles  farthei'  on  a  straif^dit  line  than  Montn^al  is 
from  I'eacc^  or  Pine  I'ass  ;  but  it  is,  «ni  the  othcM'  hand,  lu^arer  to  St. 
John  by  about  00  miles,  nearcu'to  Ifalifax  by  a  railway-distance  of  150 
miles  on  one  routt;  and  of  170  miles  on  the  other.  Placc^d  at  (jhiebec, 
a  terminus  of  the  great  Canadian  highway  wouhl  be  sojuewhat  nearer 
by  railway  to  thc  Atlantic  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  than  if 
l»laced  at  Montreal,  it  would  be  to  the  Atlantic  at  I'oi'tlan<l,  in  INIaine, 
It  would  not  only  be  nearer  tlian  Pvlontreal  to  Halifax  by  from  IP)()  to 
170  miles;  but  it  would  force;  the  construction  of  a  chord-line  across 
the  bow  of  the  Intercolonial ;  and  reducing  a  length  of  transportation 
that  is  now  prohibitoiy,  forty  per  cent.,  would  enable  Halifax  to 
transact  Atlantic  business  of  the  ti'ans-contincntal  I'ailway  by  virtue  of 
lior  geographical  advantages.  And  Quebec  being  a  jiosition  where 
strength  of  defence  on  land  may  obtain  thc  co-operation  of  ships  re- 
([lu'ring  such  de])th  and  room  as  irou-clads,  that  city  may  be  regarded 
on  all  hands  as  the  tru(!  place  for  thc  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacilic 
Kailway  upon  summer  tide- water. 

If  Quebec  be  made  one  jioint  on  tho  great  Bi-itish  American  liigh- 
way,  and  Peace  Pass,  or  Pine  Pass,  another,  the  present  route  mu.st 
be  abandoned  ///  Mo.  Involving  an  unnecessary  length  of  track  to 
the  extent  of  over  300  miles,*  it  is  excluded  by  the  resulting  excess 
of  running  expenses  and  maintenance,  in  favor  of  a  direct  route. 
The  latter  would  droj)  from  the  "broken"  country  back  of  tlu!  city 
of  Quebec  into  the  valley  of  the  St.  Maurice.  Following  that  stream, 
it  wouhl  next  pass  into  the  rainJ)asin  of  Jludson's  Bay  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  1,400  feet  above  thc  sea;  and  then  descend  to  the 
River  Moose,  Avith  a  view  to  coniu'ction  without  any  considerable  in- 
crease of  track-length,  with  navigation  from  Hudson's  Bay.  Pro- 
ceeding, tapping  on  its  way  the  rivers  Albany,  Ec^uam,  Weemisk, 
Deer,  Severn,  Wastickwa,  &c.,  it  W(juld  tap  tho  navigation  of  Liake 
Winnipeg  on  the  south  and  of  the  rivers  Hayes  and   Nelson  on  the 

*  A  diflerence  of  240  milns  mentioned  in  a  former  pamphlet  on  this  subject  is  taken  to  apply 
to  the  adopted  route.  It  was  stated  in  the  sense  of  a  comparison  of  the  proposed  route  with 
a  route  diverging  on  the  lino  of  Mr.  Marcus  Smith  from  the  adopted  route  at  Winnepeg,  to 
Pine  Pass. 
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north,  at  the  outlft  of  [.ukc  Winnipeg,  rrossinj,'  tlmt  outlet''  whoro 
it  is  siiid  to  1)0  l)ut  L'OO  yiinls  wide — iit  Norway  Ilousti.  (jontinuinj^ 
wc'Htwiinlly,  ftirtlier  (IcviiitioiiH  I'roni  tlie  strjiii^'lit  lint-attho  suggestion 
of  great  general  considerations,  wr)uld  lake  this  route  to,  say,  Big 
l)end,  so  as  to  tap  the  navigation  ol'  the  Saskatchewan-system — navi- 
gation good  for  two  or  three  months  of  tin;  year — al)()ve  thedrand 
liapid.  Troeceding  into  tlu;  hasin  of  the  Iliver  Lac  la  /ionii:;c,  it  woulil 
go  u[)  the  valley  of  the  Beav(!r  ;  and,  ta])ping  tiie  liiver  Athabasca, 
tap  the  l*ca(;e,  and  tap  the  Smoky,  and  taj)  the  Pine,  on  its  way 
westwardly  through  the  Ifoeky  Mountains. 

'i'he  line  (jf  lowest  level  hetwiuui  the  rain-hasin  of  the  Northern 
Ocean  and  of  the  Pacific  lies  hy  way  of  the  K'iver  Peace,  Lake 
MacLeod  antl  tile  I{iver  Frastir.  It  crosses  the  "Continental  sum- 
mit" on  (Jiscond)  Portage,  at  an  altitude  above  the  sea  of  1950  feet. 
From  this,  another  line  of  low  hivel  may  ])o  traced  to  the  Pacitic. 
]Jiverging  from  the  last  somewhat  south  of  Gis(!oml»  Portage,  it 
proceeds  u])  the  Ncicliaco  ;  and  g<»ing  on  by  way  of  Lake  Fraser,  tlio 
Rivers  Itamiuah,  WatsiiiKjuah  and  Skeena,  to  tidewater,  never  reaches 
an  altitude  higher  than  2,-100  teet.  Still  another  line  of  low  level 
diverges  from  this  one.  At  the  junction  of  the  54th  parallel  with 
the  124th  meridian,  it  trends  south  of  west  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
(kigrees  with  tlie  meridian,  until  it  reaches  the  valley  of  Salmon  River. 
Following  that  valley  to  Kamsi[Uot  it  arrives  at  tidewater  without 
having  ascended  higher  a])ove  the  sea  than  3,100  feet.  These  three 
lines  are  the  lowest  known,  are  almost  certainly  the  lowest  obtainable, 
for  crossing  from  the  ])lains  to  the  Paciticf — the  highest  summit  on  the 
first  being  lower  than  Yellow  Head  Pass  by  lliOO  feet ;  that  on  the 
second  being  lower  than  Yellow  Head  Pass  by  1300  feet;  that  on  the 
third  being  lower  than  Yellow  Head  Pass  by  700  feet. 

The  routes  just  traced  across  the  central  plateau  of  British  Columbia 
adhere  to  the  watercourses.  The  circuits  which  that  involves  exclude 
the  first  of  these  low  lines  on  the  ground  of  excessive  length.  The 
mileage  of  the  other  two  may  be  reduced  very  considerably  by  an 
application  of  even  present  information  About  halt  a  degree  south 
of  the  pass  of  the  River  Peace  is  a  gap  in  the  Rockies — at  the  source 
of  the  River  Pine — having  an  altitude  of  2440  feet.  A  "  short-cut" 
may  be  made  between  points  on  the  lines  of  low  level  which  have 
been  designated  here,  by  crossing  the  Mountains  at  that  pass  ;  and 
going  on  thence  by  way  of  Lake  MacLeod  and  Fort  James,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Nechaco.     A  trail  along  that   line  has   been  explored  ; 

*  Like  all  other  details  of  the  proposed  route,  this  is  stated  simply  as  a  basis  of  enquiry. 
The  particular  crossing  suggested  may  be  utterly  impracticable ;  indeed,  Dr.  Bell's  recent 
map  presents  no  width  so  narrow  as  20(i  yards. 

t  This  is  not  intended  to  apply  against  the  presumptions  of  topography  that  a  low-level 
crossing  exists  over  tlie  Continental  summit  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Finlay  from  tliose  of 
the  Skeena  at  the  source  of  the  Xasse. 
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and  j,'ivo.s  one  Humniit  of  2C20  U»;i  iirul  another  of  2990  ;  hut  on'ors 
otliuiwisn  u  siirfiice  not  higlily  tUlUcult  whoro  it  ia  not  even  positively 
fuvoml)le. 

Hut  trulls  aro  adopted  Ihmuvusc  of  thoir  facilities  frir  travelling',  rather 
than  f<u"  ihrir  low-luvcls.  That  rt'fi^rred  to  hcie  is  known  to  be  in 
80UU!  parts  hi^'ht'r  tliait  the  surrounding^'  country.  Then;  is  reason  for 
HUpposiiii;  that  K'aps  may  l>e  disctovered  hy  Hiictionin^^s  alon;^  the 
transverse  ridj^'es,  reducin*^'  tiie  hi<,di('st  altitude  of  the  "short-eut"  to 
2r>()()  or  2r)()()  ft't't.  But  he  that  as  it  may,  known  facts  leave  no 
doul)t  that  two  routes  I'nnn  the  i^'ap  at  the  source  of  the  Kiver  Pino 
can  be  f)btained  from  the  summit  of  the  Kockijs  to  the  sea,  that  to 
I'ort  Simpson  bein^'  of  about  the  same  len«,'th  as  the  route  adopted 
from  the;  summit  of  the  Ruckles  to  Port  iMoody  on  Burrard  Inlet ; 
that  to  Kams([uot  Bay,  on  J)ean  Inlet,  bein;,'  abt)ut  180  ndh^s shorter. 
On  the  first  of  these  two  lowdevel  lines — that  to  Port  .Simpson — 
the  aj,'j,M'ej,'ate  h^igth  Involving  excessively  heavy  works  is  so  much 
less  a  proportinu  of  the  whole  than  In  tiuMiase  of  the  line  from  Yellow 
Head  to  IJurrard  Inlet,  tlii!  cost  of  construction  would  be  decidetUy 
less,  lint  waivint,'  the  proportion  of  that  saving  common  to  the  two 
low-level  lines  under  revitiw  here,  the  saving  on  the  line  from  Pine 
Pass  to  Dean  Inlet,  compared  with  the  line  from  Yellow  Head  to 
Burrai'd  Inlet,  would  be,  by  virtue  of  the  reduction  of  the  distance 
alone,  35  j)er  cent. — ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  harbor-(piesti(»n  has  received  in  the  consideration  of  route 
across  British  Columbia  an  importance  beyond  what  it  seems  to  be 
entitled  to  on  its  merits.  I*ort  Simpson  may,  however,  be  set  down 
aj)art  from  that  consideration  as  the  best  harbour  on  the  mainland  of 
British  Columl)ia ;  and  no  one  who  umlerstands  questions  of 
transportation  practically,  will  entertain  for  a  moment  the  folly  of  an 
alternative  on  Vancouver's  Island.  Dean  Inlet  is  open,  as  all  harbors 
are,  to  nun-e  or  less  objection  by  sailors ;  but  that  will  disappear,  no 
doul)t,  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  other  harbors  offering  freights, 
when  sliipping  shall  have  found  business  on  the  two  miles  of  deep- 
water-front  at  lvams([uot.  If  the  connnerce  of  the  Pacific  should  be 
attracted  in  any  great  extent  to  the  highway  across  British  America, 
that  result  will  certaudy  be  one  of  slow  growth.  Inasmuch  as  the 
land  necessai'y  iov  transacting  the  business  incident  to  all  that  is  likely 
to  offer  for  a  (quarter  of  a  century,  can  be  obtained  at  Kamsqout :  and 
inasmuch,  further,  as  water-accommodation  can  be  found  for  it  on  the 
two-mile-front  of  Kamsquot,  the  question  arises  whether  looking 
beyond  the  next  twenty-live  years  is  quite  wise  at  the  cost  of  a 
present  unnecessary  outlay  of  nine  or  ten  millions.  About  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  line  from  Pine  Pass  to  Kamsqout  is  common  to 
the  line  from  that  Pass  to  Port  Simpson  ;  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
IGO  miles  of  extension  from  the  divergence  of  the  two  to  Dean  Inlet, 
would  be  the  ultimate  cost  of  saving  that  expenditure  now,  until  the 
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time  shall  have  conio  to  domand  the  superior  advantages  of  Port 
Simpson.  If  thcro  1x3  any  ovei'rulin.if  reason  for  beginning  the  work 
on  the  Pacilie  in  anti('i})atiun  ol'  tin;  rcgnlar  eourse  of  extension  from 
tlu!  "  paying"  j)art  of  tlie  route,  in  anti(;i[)ation  of  the  regular  course  of 
the  project  as  a  developer  of  the  countiy  "  ])aying  its  way"  through 
the  lands  it  o]  ens  up,  every  consideration  of  practical  expediency 
demands  that  that  work  shall  be  begun  on  the  Pacific  at  the  })oint 
offering  the  cheai)est  and  the  shortest  line  between  tide-water  and 
tide-water  — Kanis(piot  1  >ay . 

The  sul)stitutc  for  tlu;  adopted  route  having  been  followed  out  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Pacilic,  a  review  of  its  merits  may  be  entered 
on  now.  In  the  Woodland  Kegion  the  country  along  the  new  line  is, 
however,  still  so  completely  under  tin  veil  of  misapprehension  which 
had  been  drawn  by  the  Hiulson's  Hay  Company  over  the  whole  region 
of  the  North  and  !Nortl'.-West,  tliat  it  must  be  made,  in  the  first 
place,  a  subjiict  of  special  review. 

For  GO  miles  out  from  (^ue])ec,  the  proposed  route  crosses  the 
general  direction  of  the  water-courses.  About  25  miles  of  that 
distance  lie  through  vallies ;  Itut  the  remainder  i)ursues  rolling 
surfaces  involving  works  sonuswhat  heavy.  At  the  end  of  that  section 
of  00  miles,  it  enters  the  basin  of  the  8t.  Maurice.  On  the  faith  of 
a  report  juade  by  Mr.  John  IJignell,  a  Provincial  liand-Surveyor,  to 
the  (!rown  Lands  Olfice  (Ai)pendix  W.  AV.  Joui-nal  of  the  Legislative 
Assem])ly  of  Canada  l{^r)0)  the  line  may  be  said  to  enjo}^  from  that 
point  to  the  height  "f  land,  at  the  cost  of  perha[)S  a  few  crossings  of 
the  stream,  all  the  advantages  of  the  uniform  surface  fouml  ordinarily 
along  a  river.  The  crossing  of  "  the  height  of  land"  may  be  su2)posed 
to  j)reseut  but  little  difftculty.  Mr.  Jiichardson  states  on  page  300  of 
the  Geological  Jieport  of  1872  : 

"  Following  the  St.  Mmirice  upward  to  the  ujiper  end  of  Lake  Tra- 
verse, the  country  is  co'.iiparativoly  level,  and  the  river  for  considerable 
disti.nces  winds  through  extensive  Hats.  *  *  *  In  ascending  the 
Clearwater  Uiver,  a  tributary  of  the  St.  Maurice,  to  the  height  of  land, 
the  country  bears  the  sann    level  character." 

At  the  end  of  about  275  miles  the;  ])roposed  route  enters  the  basin 
of  Hudson's  i^ay.  For  1100  miles,  to  Norway  House,  it  runs  witliin 
that  basin  and  through  what  has  been  known  to  the  ollicers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  "  the  level  clay  country  of  the  Korth."  A 
r:ap  published  by  the  Pacilic  Pailway-service  describes  400  miles  of 
that  region — between  the  Harricanaw  and  the  Albany  — as  a  "flat 
country  ;"  describes  500  miles  more  of  it — between  the  Albany  and 
the  2selson — as,  by  report,  a  "  level  country."  'J'hese  facts  are  good 
in  general  for  the  conclusion  that  the  route  from  the  luuid  of  the  St. 
Maurice  to  Norway  House  olfers  a  topograi)hy  exceptionally  favorable. 

Special  information  corroborates  the  general  conclusion  just  laid 
down.     The  country  under  review  here  has  been  visited  by  explorers 
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at  seveml  ]M»iiil,.s  Ix'twci'U  Lake-  Mistussiiii  and  tlio  K'ivci'  Nelson. 
At  the  lornier  ol'  these,  it  is  (h.'sciiluMl  by  Mr.  Kii'luirilson  ((ieologi- 
cal  iJepcji't  of    I.S7I,  p.'ij^e  ,'502)  in  these  words: 

"  Nortliward  to  the  Lays  of  Lake  Mistassini,  the  country  is  a  level 
plain.  "'•  -'=  Tlio  surface  is  level,  in  no  place  that  I  observed  rising 
more  than  iJO  feet  above  the  J^ake.'' 

Lake  Abittilji  is  anotlier  point  at  wliicli  special  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  topt)graphy  of  that  country.  In  the  (Geological  Report 
of   1K72-.S,  :\lr.  McOuat  says  (page  134)  : 

"The  whole  region  examined"  (from  the  height  of  hind,  at  the  head 
of  Lonely  Kiver,  a  tributary  of  bake  Temiscaniingue,  to  a  ^loint  7  miles 
below  the  outtlow  of  the  Abittibi  Hiver  from  the  bake)  "  may  be 
pretty  correctly  described  as  a  level  clay  2)lain  with  a  great  number  of 
rocky   hills  and   ridges   proti'uding   through    it.  =''     On    the  lower 

levels,  a  good  deal  of  the  surface  is  j)rf)bably  swam})y.  '■'■'■  *  Jiake 
Abittibi  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  levcd  clay  land.  -<•  ■  To 
the  north,  and  esj)ecially  to  the  northwestward,  the  clay  level  seems 
almost  unbroken,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  extentls  in  this  direction 
to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay." 

Of  the  country  below  Abittibi  Lake  we  learn  the  billnwing  IV(»in 
Dr.  l^idl's  statement  on  page  iibi)  of  the  Cieological  ilepoi't  for  1<S77-H. 
ypeaking  of  the  iiiver  Abittiiii.  ii])wards  iVoni  James'  IJay  to  the 
lake,  he  says : 

"  The  first  and  lowest  section  flows  through  a  level  country.  "'  ''= 
In  the  second"  (45  miles  long)  ''  the  Kiver  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  with 
a  clayey  bottom  and  rocky  hills  varying  from  ."),)  to  1^00  feet ;  but 
averaging  1 00  feet  in  height  on  each  side.  No  high  ground  was  ol)served 
near  the  Kiver  throughout  the  rest  of  its  upward  course  excei)t  at  the 
Dxick  River  Kapids  and  at  a  bend  nineteen  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  outlet  of  Abittibi  Lake,  where  hills  rise  on  either  side  to  a  height 
of  80  and  120  feet  respectively." 

From  the  lieiglit  of  land  at  the  source  of  the  Micliipicotan--a 
tributai-y  of  Lake  Superior— an  exploration  has  penetrated  the  region 
under  review  by  way  of  the  Missinailii  and  the  Mcjose.  At  altout 
85  miles  up  the  Moose  from  Moose  I'actory  is  Long  Portage.  Dr. 
Bell  says  ((leologieal  iJeport  of  ISTo-O,  page  810)  : 

"  From  the  foot  of  Long  Portage  to  the  sea  th(>  river  runs  through  a 
level  region.  *  •  lietween  the  great  lakes  and  .lames  Bay  the  coun- 
try is  of  a  very  ditlerent  character  in  each  of  the  two  geological  areas 
which  it  embraties.  *  ♦  Thi'  former  is  somewhat  elevated,  undulat- 
ing, and  dotted  with  lakes,  while  the  latter  is  low  and  swampy,  and,  as 
far  as  known,  free  from  lakes." 

From  Long  Lake  House,  near  Lake  .Sujierior,  the  Liver  Kenoganii 
Hows  northwardly  into  tlie  Albany.  In  referiince  to  that  stream  iuul 
tW(j  others  on  the  same  roub;.  Dr.  Bell  says  on  pages  34U-3  of  the 
Geological  iieport  of  1H70-1  : 

"  English  or  Kenogami  river  flows  through  a  level  country  all  the  way 
from  Long  Lake  to  the  Albany.  *  *  Tlie  whole  country  exi)lored  in 
connection  with  the  Manitou-Namig  and  Ka  vva  kash-ka-ga-ua  rivers  is 
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comparatively  level.  As  illustrating  the  general  level  nature  of  a  por- 
tion of  this  region,  1  may  reier  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  single  portage  on  going  all  the  way  from  English  River 
to  Head  Lake,  except  the  short  one  already  mentioned." 

Of  a  line  from  the  head-water  of  the  Oinliabika  Kivcr,  on  tlie 
height  uf  land  north  of  Lake  Ncftigon,  Dr.  Bell  says  in  the  Cieological 
Report  of  1871-2,  pages  107-8  : 

"  We  left  Ogoke  River  *  *  and  crossed  the  height  of  land  which 
separates  its  waters  from  another  tributary  of  tlie  Albany  lying  farther 
north  (the  Ka-ge  i-na-gami).  *  *  Following  this  tributaiy  northward, 
we  reached  the  Albany  at  a  lake  called  Abazotikitchewan.  *  *  By 
the  canoe  route  which  we  surveyed  the  distance  is  142  miles.  «  »  « 
The  country  traversed  by  this  route  presents  a  generally  level  aspect ; 
but  the  surface  is  rocky  or  swampy  as  far  as  we  could  examine  it.  *  * 
Some  sections  are  hilly,  but  the  highest  point  seldom  rises  more  than 
50  or  60  feet  above  the  general  level." 

Speaking  of  the  Albany  between  Makobatan  Lake  and  Martin's 
Falls,  a  distance  of  56  miles,  Dr.  Boll  says  on  page  110  of  the 
Geological  Keport  of  1871-2  : 

"  The  surface  of  the  country  on  either  side  of  this  section  of  the 
river  appears  to  be  only  slightly  undulating.  *  *  All  the  country 
around  Lake  Makobaten  is  so  level  that,  &c." 

Applying  to  a  stretch  of  100  miles  along  the  Albany,  1  )r.  Bell 
says,  in  the  Geological  Beport  for  1871-2  (page  111)  : 

"  All  the  way  from  Martin's  Falls  to  the  junction  of  the  Forks" 
(junction  of  the  Kenogami)  "  the  Albany  is  flanked  by  steep  banks, 
either  immediately  overlooking  the  water  or  rising  a  short  distance 
back  from  it.  In  descending  the  River  their  general  height  increases 
gradually  from  forty  toaV)out  ninety  feet.  '■'■'•  ■■'•  'fhe  country  on  eitlier 
side  of  the  Albany  below  Martin's  Falls  is  quite  level  " 

The  topograpliy  of  the  region  under  review  having  been  glanced  at 
on  the  east  and  at  the  centre,  now  for  some  light  as  to  its  character 
at  the  western  end. 

In  the  Geological  Report  for  1877-8,  Dr.  Bell  says  (page  13  c.c.) : 

•'The  region  through  which  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  Nelson  River 
flows  may  be  described  as  a  tolerably  even  Laurentian  plain,  slojjing 
towards  the  sea  at  the  rate  of  about  two  feet  in  the  mile." 

On  pages  17-18  of  the  same  report,  the  same  authority  states  that  : 

"  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
Nelson  River  is  even  or  slightly  undulating,  the  liighest  points  seldom 
rising  more  than  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  general  level.  Whiskey 
Jack  '  Mountain,'  opposite  the  foot  of  8ea  river-falls,  is  only  from  thirty 
to  sixty  feet  high.  The  *  High  Rock,'  four  miles  above  the  entrance 
to  the  Echimamish,  has  an  elevation  of  only  about  50  feet.  Such  terms 
applied  by  the  inhabitants  to  mere  banks  and  hummocks  indicate  the 
general  level  nature  of  the  country." 

The  general  and  the  special  evidence  given  above  covers  expressly 
several  great  stretches  of  the  region  under  review.  But  the  country 
is  so  vast  in  extent  that  that  evidence  falls  far  short  of  the   whole 
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field.  A  still  wider  breadth  of  veadinj,'  than  what  has  been  oivon 
above  shows  that  it  contains  many  swamps,  some  small,  some  large, 
some  very  large.  While  tlu'se  are  known  to  exist  eliietly  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kiver  Albany  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  James  Hay, 
the  retentive  charaeter  of  the  soil  overlying  the  rock-base,  points  to 
the  supposition  that  swamps  occur  to  a  considerable  extent  in  other 
parts  of  the  region.  Hubject  to  these  facts  and  }>robabilities,  there  is 
in  the  foregoing  citations,  good  ground  for  the  general  conclusion  that  a 
stretch  of  country  so  vast  as  that  between  the  St.  Maurice  and  the 
Nelson,  can  be  found  in  but  very  few  cases  on  the  Continent  of 
America  so  highly  favorable  t(jpogia])hically  to  the  construction  of  a 
railway. 

Turn  now  to  the  question  of  soil.  Along  the  line  of  the  Quebec 
and  St.  John  Eailway  as  far  as  ]^a  Tu([ue  on  the  St.  IMaurice,  the 
region  traversed  by  the  proposed  route  of  the  Pacilic  K'ailway  presents 
some  fine  soils.  'I'he  Townships  of  (}(jsl<jrd  and  iJockmount  on  the 
St.  Anne,  tell  that  story  for  themselves  in  the  agricultural  returns  of 
the  (Jensus.  The  map  accompanying  the  (^)uel)ec  and  St.  John 
Railway-report,  declares  the  land  traversed  by  that  line  lo  the  St. 
Maurice  to  be,  on  one  branch  of  the  liatiscan  "  good,"  and  on  the 
other  branch  of  that  Kiver,  "  excellent."  To  the  north  of  the 
junction  of  the  proposed  route  with  the  St.  iMaurice,  cme  of  the  best 
tracts  in  Quebec  extends  for  tilty  nnles  up  the  (Jn^che  ;  and  thence  for 
twenty  nu)re  down  a  stream  discharging  into  Lake  St.  .lohn.  The 
report  of  the  Quebec  and  St.  John  J  Railway  is  the  authority  for  these 
statements.  But  the  country  on  Lake  St.  John  is  declared  to  (contain 
not  only  first-class  lands,  but  to  contain  them  to  the  extent  of  a  score 
of  settled  townships,  by  the  returns  oi  the  Census. 

Mr.  Bignell's  report  on  the  St.  Maurice  hsis  been  cited  in  the  fore- 
going.    It  says  : 

"  On  ascending  the  river  *  *  the  soil  is  in  some  jilaces  pretty 
good,  although  not  rich  enough  to  otier  inducements  to  settlements  at 
such  a  distance.  *  *  In  other  places,  the  banks  are  low  and  level, 
the  soil  light,  but  rich  with  alluvial  deposit.  *  *  Tiie  country  on  the 
St,  Maurice  above  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  jjost  at  Weymontachingue 
is  generally  poor  soil,  light  and  sandy  ;  in  some  places  rocky,  moun- 
tainous and  barren  ;  the  vallies  of  the  tributaries,  however,  ])resent  a 
better  soil,  which  is  loamy  and  lit  for  culture." 

One  tributary  of  the  St.  Maurice,  which  has  been  referred  to 
already,  is  described  in  a  report  of  M.  Dumais  to  the  Crown  Lands 
Office,  as,  "  the  beautiful  and  fertile;  valley  of  the  Croche."  Of  other 
tributaries  of  the  same  River,  Mr.  Jiignell  says  : 

"  The  soil  for  a  distance  of  28  miles  from  the  mouth"  (of  the  North 
Bostonnais)  "is  generally  good  clay,  sand  and  loam  being  alternately 
found.  ♦  *  The  soil  at  the  mouth"  (of  the  Vermillion)  "  is  sand  and 
loam,  in  many  places  being  indifterent  and  in  others  exceedingly  good. 
*     *    From  my  own  observation,  and  from  information  received  from 
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Messrs.  Vassal  &  ^'omeau,  to  whom  the  whole  country  is  well  known, 
1  shouhl  pronounce  the  rivers  N'erniillion,  Croche  and  lee  Chisel  supe- 
rior to  what  the  Ottawa  ever  was," 

The  last  foregoing  statement  may  sipply,  not  in  direct  reference  to 
the  soil,  but  to  the  tiiul)er.  M.  Duiiiais  iiichides  one  nf  tlie  trib- 
utari(!s  of  the  JSa<;uenay  with  four  of  the  Hi.  Maurice,  when  he  says 
in  his  report  to  tlie  Crown  Lamls  Ollice  : 

The  Vallies  of  the  Ouiatehouan,Bostonnais,Batisean,  Little  Bostonnais 
and  the  Croche,  which  I  have  explored,  contain  nearly  a  million  of 
acres  of  arable  land.'' 

Mr.  h'usscll,  Avho  has  had  an  (ixteiisivi'  experience  in  the  country 
uiKhM'  review  lien;,  says,  dii  pajj,e  107  of  iiis  book,  tliat  the  arable 
haul  in  tlu;  basin  of  the  St.  Maurice  "has  JK'cn  roui^ddy  estimatinl  at 
upwards  of  .1,000  square  miles" — that  is  to  say,  over  tiiree  millions 
of  acres. 

Beyond  the  sources  of  the  !St.  Maurice  the  njule  ])roposed  enters 
wiiat  the  Hudson's  liay  ('onipany's  ollicers  call  "  the  level  clay  coun- 
try of  the  nortli."  From  the  Ilarricanaw  to  the  Albany — a  distance 
of  400  miles— it  is  described  on  a  map  pul»]isli('(l  by  tlie  Pacilic  b'ail- 
way-seivice  as  "loam  and  (day  of  good  ([uality."  From  the  .\ll)aiiy 
to  the  ^«'elson — a  distance  of  .500  miles— it  is  said  by  that  map  to  be 
"alluvial  soil."  These  general  statements  are  cori'oborated  by  a  con- 
sidei'abh!  breadth  of  special  cases. 

On  jiagcs  ;)02-;i  of  the  ( uu)logical  Keportof  1870-1,  Mr.  Richardson 
says  as  to  the  country  near  Lake  Mistassini  : 

"  liake    Wakanitche  '■''■     the    soil    is    sandy  loam,  well  fitted  for 

agriculture.  '■'■'■     As  before  mentioneil  the  eomitry  soon  aftei' k-aving 

Wakanitche"  (going  on  to  Jiake  Mistassini)  '*  is  luiderlaid  by  compara- 
tively flat  limestone  strata,  the  decomposition  of  which  gives  a  fertile, 
calcareous  soil.     The  surface     '■'  thus  rendering  the  region  favor- 

able for  agriculture." 

Mr.  Russell  says  on  page  10  of  his  book: 

"The  elaylands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  extend  south  of  Lake  Abittibi 
to  the  northward  of  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa.'' 

In  the  (-ieo'''gical  Re|>ort  for  1S7--.'),  Mr.  Mc(  )uat  says  on  pagel.'M  : 

"Lake  Abittihi  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  level  clay  lan<l.  '•  -'■ 
To  the  luirth.  and  es2)eeially  the  noith-westwaid,  the  clay  level  seems 
almost  unltrokiMi.  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  extends  in  this  direction 
to  the  shores  ol  Hudson's  Bav.  Several  acres  of  this  clay  soil  are  culti- 
vated at  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com])any's  post  at  Abittibi  and  with 
satisfactory  results." 

Of  the  lands  on  the  lower  striitcli  of  (he  Jviver  Abittibi,  Dr.  Hell 
says  on  pages  35  and  ."57  of  the  Geological  Report  of  l<S77-8  that: 

"They  are  overspread  with  an  even  covering  of  drift  an<l  the  banks 
of  the  River  "•=  '■'•'•  consist  of  boulder-clay  overlaid  by  more  or  less 
sand  or  gravel  and  brownish  loamy  and  gi-avelly  earth.  *  *  Drift 
clays  similar  to  those  of  the  main  Moose  Kiver  extend  uj»  the  Abittibi 
as  far  as  the  Sextant  Hapids,  at  the  end  of  the  first  stretch." 
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Dr.  Bell  writes  on  page  24  c.  of  the  C  Zoological  Report  of  1877-8  : 

"  Along  the  east  side  of  James'  Ray  from  tlio  vicinity  of  Rupert's 
House  to  Cape  .Jones,"  (lat.  5;V')  "  tliore  is  a  strip  of  country  avera^'ing, 
perhaps,  2(1  or  30  miles  in  wiflth  from  the  sea-shore  which,  from  all  that  I 
could  learn  from  others  or  observe  myself,  appears  as  if  it  might  some 
day  have  a  certain  agricultiu-al  value.  V' iewed  from  the  Bay.  it  has  a 
gently  undulating  aspect.  ♦  •  The  soil  is  generally  sandy,  often 
underlaid  hy  stratified  greyish  clays  vvhicli  occasionally  come  to  the 
surface." 

On  pages  7  and  8  of  the  tJeological  Ue}»ort  of  1877-8  that  intrepid 
ex|»]orer,  i)r.  iJell,  says  : 

But  after  passing  the  '*  swampy  grounds"  north  of  ifissinaihi  Lake, 
the  traveller  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  abundance  and  the  general 
fertility  of  the  soil  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Missinaibi  and  the 
Moose  Rivers  all  the  way  to  Moose  Factory.  *  ♦  I  examined  the 
country  i'or  a  mile  or  two  back  of  the  River  in  sev^eral  idaces  for  the 
spe^.ial  i^urpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  found  it 
excellent  in  all  cases,  but  tending  to  become  more  swampy  in  receding 
from  the  River  in  the  i-egion  below  the  I^ong  I'ortage.  =■•  '■'■'•  The 
exam})le  of  the  farms  at  New  Brunswick  House  and  Moose  Factory 
shows  upon  a  small  scale  what  might  be  extended  over  a  great  part  of 
the  country.  1  have  no  d(5ubt  that  at  some  future  time  this  territory 
will  support  a  large  population." 

Dr.  Jlell  writes  thus  (page  olO)  in  tlie  Oeological  Report  of  187r)-G: 
"  Tlie  land  innnediately  above  the  banks  of  the  river"  (Missinaibi- 
Moose)  "  is  dry,  *  *  but  at  a  short  distance  back  was  always  found 
to  be  swami>y.  The  islands  and  maiidand  about  the  mouth  of  the 
river  consist  of  alluvial  earth  well  suited  for  cultivation.  *  *  1  think 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  area  in  which  the  rocks  are  exj)o  ,ed  is 
much  less  than  is  commonly  supposed.  This  opinion  is  fornu  d  after 
having  examined  it  in  hundi-eds  of  places  throughout  an  area  of -J(  (),(}( )0 
square  miles  between  the  t)ttawa  River  and  Lake  Winnipeg.  *  *  ♦ 
liOos(^  materials  of  some  kind  actually  covers  the  greater  i)roportion  of 
tlie  area,  and  in  a  very  consitlerable  percentage  of  it  tiie  soil  is  more 
or  less  suited  to  agriculture.  *  *  As  to  the  area  within  the  palsezoic 
l)asin  of  .lames'  Bay,  a  too  level  character  of  the  suri'ace  will  jjrove 
rather  a  disadvantage  than  otherwise  ;  for,  though  tlu'.  laml  may  be 
sufficiently  elevated  above  the  nearest  river,  it  appears  to  be  generally 
of  a  swampy  nature,  except  a  strip  along  the  immediate  bank  of  the 
river." 

Of  142  miles  down  the  Umbabika  from  the  height  of  land,  to  tlie 
Albany,  Dr.  Bell  says  (page  108  Geological  Report  of  1871-2) : 

*'  The  surface  is  rocky  or  swampy  as  far  as  we  could  examine  it,  with 
the  exception  of  some  small  tracts  of  good  land." 

Matthew  Sargeant,  speaking  of  the  country  inland  from  Moose  and 
Albany,  said  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1749  : 
"There  are  vast  tracts  of  land  tit  for  cultivation." 

Of  the  Kenogami  or  i^nglish  River,  another  tributary  of  the  Albany, 
Dr.  Bell  writes  on  page  360  of  the  Gcolo'gical  Report  of  1870-1  : 
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"  North-west  of  Long  Lake  House  the  country  is  overspread  with  a 
sandy  and  gravelly  deposit  which  ajipears  to  be  too  light  to  form  a  good 
soil,  except  in  some  places.  *  *  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  country  examined"  (on  the  exploration  by  way  of  the 
Kenogami)  "  is  a  sandy  soil,  generally  dry,  but  in  places  inter- 

rupted V>y  swamps  and  low  rocky  ridgos.  The  soil  api)ears  to  be  for 
the  most  part  naturally  poor.      ••  'Phese  sandy  deposits     •     •     are 

underlaid  by  a  light-colored  clay  which  occasionally  comes  to  the  sur- 
lace.  *  *  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  farm  at  Long  Lake  House  ig 
situated  on  this  clay  formation." 

The  soils  of  the  eastern  and  the  middle  sections  of  the  country 
traversed  by  the  proposed  route  liaving  been  touched  on,  now  for  the 
soils  of  the  section  on  tlie  west. 

Tlie  Severn  is  said  by  Dobbs  (Account  of  Hudson's  Bay,  pages  68-9) 
to  be  : 

'*  A  very  fine  river,  well  wooded,  *  *  through  a  rich  and  fertile 
country." 

Dr.  Bell  states  of  Knee  Lake  (page  6  c.  Geological  Report  of 
1877-8): 

"  The  soil  consists  principally  of  light  gray  clav  and  brown  gravelly 
loam  ;  but  near  the  lake,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  lower  expan- 
sion, most  of  it  is  sandy." 

On  page  9,  part  III.,  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  1878,  Dr.  JJell  states  : 

"  The  fine  clay-soil  along  the  upper  half  of  the  Nelson  River  lias  been 
already  referred  to.  All  accounts  agree  that  an  equally  good  clay  soil 
with  occasional  interruptions  of  rock,  extends  thence  north-westward 
through  the  region  drained  by  the  Burntwood  River,  all  the  way  to  the 
Churchill.  A  similar  country  may  be  said  to  extend  all  along  the  boat- 
route"  (by  Oxford,  Knee  and  Swampy  Lakes  and  by  Hill  and  Hayes 
Rivers;  **  to  York  Factory  *  •  Good  land  is  reported  to  extend 
ov  a  considerable  area  southward  from  the  boat-route"  (which  trends 
north-eastwardly)  "  including  the  country  around  God's  Lake  and  the 
headwater  of  the  Sev  /n.  That  the  soil  is  fertile  is  proved  by  the 
gardens  at  Norway  House,  Cross  Lake  and  Oxford  House.  •  *  The 
general  character  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Nelson  River  from 
Norway  House  to  the  Goose-Hunting  River"  (loU  miles  due  north  from 
Norway  House)  "  is  pretty  much  the  same.  The  whole  surface  apj tears 
to  be  overspi'ead  with  light  greyish  clay  which  forms  an  excellent 
soil.  •     The  soil  is  mostly  sandy  and  poor  all  the  way  from  Great 

Playgreen  Lake  to  Cross  Lake"  (on  west  branch  of  the  Nelson)  "  thus 
contrasting  with  the  margins  of  the  East  River"  (the  east  branch  of 
the  Nelson).  "  My  track-survey  did  not  extend  much  beyond  Goose- 
Hunting  River ;  but  a  country  similar  to  that  explored  above  this  stream 
is  said  to  continue  to  Split  Lake." 

In  his  book  on  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Kev.  Mr.  liyerson  says  on  page 
142  : 

•'  In  the  bounds  of  RvperVs  Land,  there  are  millions  of  acres  equally 
rich  and  fertile"'  (as  the  lands  of  Manitoba)  "  and  equally  suited  *  * 
for  farminq  and  agricultural  purposes,^^ 
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Dr.  Bell  writes  (pp.  18  and  30,  Oeoloaical  Keport  of  1877-8) : 

"  The  solid  rocks  of  the  re^rion  are  generally  overspread  with  the 
prevailing  grey  clay  which,  in  some  eases,  is  liable  to  hjike  and  crack  in 
the  sun  ;  hut  in  others  it  forms  a  soft,  mellow  sn\\  of  excellent  quality. 
The  prevalence  of  a  light  colored  clay  often  constituting  a  good 
soil  free  from  boulders,  over  such  a  large  region,  is  a  fact  of  much 
importance  in  regard  to  the  future  value  of  the  country.  The  deposit 
is  said  to  extend  over  the  greater  part  of  the  region  between  the  Nelson 
Ftiver  and  the  Churchill  and  even  beyond  the  latter.     •  The  land 

would  be  easy  to  clear  of  timber  ;  and  considering  the  unlimited  supply 
of  wood  for  building  purposes,  fuel,  etc.,  the  prevalence  of  good  water 
in  which  a  variety  of  excellent  food-fishes  abound,  as  well  as  the  greater 
proximity  to  Europe,  it  offers  .s'ow?e  inducements  tn  inimiyrants  which 
are  not  to  be  viet  with  in  the  greater  part  of  the  j)rairie  country  to  the 
westward.^^ 

Applying  in  several  quarters  and  for  great  lengths  though  the  fore- 
going evidence  does,  it  is,  after  all,  insufficient  ground  for  positive 
generalization  over  an  area  so  vast.  Subject  to  that  drawback,  it  is 
good  for  the  presumption  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  section  lying  in  the  basin  of  the  Albany  and  a  pro- 
bably small  proj)ortion  in  the  basin  of  the  Moose,  the  proposed  line 
betAveen  the  8t.  Maurice  and  the  >«elson,  presents  vast  areas  of  excel- 
lent soil.  The  testimony  points  even  still  more  strongly  to  the 
special  presumption  that  that  line  traverses  at  its  eastern  end  very 
great  breadths  of  excellent  land  in  Quebec,  and  very  great  breadths  of 
excellent  land  in  Ontario  ;  and  at  its  western  end  very  great  breadths 
of  land  approaching  in  richness  the  tract  known  as  "  the  fertile  belt." 

Xow  as  to  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  deal  with  a 
misappreheufcion  which  partakes  of  prejudice — that  which  insists  that 
the  climate  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  tit  for  but  Esquimaux  and  icebergs. 

The  country  around  Lake  St.  John  is  distant  on  a  line  east  of  north, 
between  70  and  100  miles  from  the  proposed  route  of  the  trans-conti- 
nental highway.  The  Keport  of  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John 
Kailway  Company  says  of  that  region  : 

*'  The  climate  is  milder;  the  snow-fall  less  ;  and  sowing  and  harvest- 
ing two  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec." 

Speaking  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post  near  the  height  of 
land  immediately  above  Lake  Mistassini,  Richardson  gives  an  insight 
into  the  climate  there  when  he  says  on  page  297  of  the  Geological 
Report  of  1870-1 : 

"  The  coarse  grass  was  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  while  timothy 
was  two  feet  high,  on  the  9th  of  July.  Blueberries  were  ripe  on  the 
5th  and  6th  and  raspberries  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  July." 

A  gentleman  of  Quebec  gives  some  insight  into  the  climate  on  Lake 
Mistassini  when  he  says  he  found  in  the  surrounding  country  quan 
tities  of  wild  grapes. 

Of  the  east  side  of  James'  Bay,  Dr,  Bell  says  on  page  25  c.  of  the 
Geological  Report  of  1877-8  : 
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"During;  our  Journey  up  tho  coast  and  back  in  the  months  of  July, 
August  an<l  Septenihor.  we  enjoyed  very  tine  weather  the  most  of  the 
time.  There  was  very  little  rain  and  only  two  or  three  days  of  fog. 
The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  south-ward  and  the  temperature 
was  warm  and  pleasant.  The  superiority  of  the  weather  over  that  of 
Lake  Superior  was  a  subject  of  frequent  remark  among  my  voyageurs, 
who  ha<l  been  accustomed  to  that  Lake  all  their  lives.  We  saw  no  ice 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  '  Bay  ice'  at  the  commencement  of  our 
journey''  ibegun  on  the  7th  of  July)  '"which  had  been  driven  into  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  Moose  River  after  northerly  winds  had 
prevailed  for  many  days.  I  took  the  temperature  of  the  sea  upwards 
of  '2i)  times  during  our  voyage,  which  extended  over  the  greater  part 
of  July.  August  and  September  ;  and  found  it  to  average  H'.i^  Fahrenheit. 
1  also  noted  the  temperature  of  the  rivers  which  we  visited"  (on  the 
east  coast  of  James'  Bay)  "and  found  that  of  the  average  of  five  of 
them  to  be  01"  Fahrenheit.  We  bathed  in  the  salt-water  almost  daily 
and  found  the  temperature  agreeable." 

On  page  IG,  Kussell  referring  to  one  of  the  rivers  of  East-inain-coast 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  a  river  not  shown  on  the  map  under  the  same 
name,  says  : 

"  Mr.  Davis,  in  an  article  read  before  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  of  Quebec,  speaks  of  the  pleasing  aspect  of  the  valley  of  the 
Hamilton  IJiver,  of  its     *     •     having  some  advantages  in  climate." 

In  his  book  on  Hudson's  Bay,  ])obbs  says  on  p.ige  12  : 

"  Captain  Gillam  got  into  Kupert  River  on  the  29th  of  September. 
•  *  The  yth  of  Dec."  (Nov.?)  "  they  were  frozen  up  in  the  River.  *  * 
In  April,  1769,  the  cold  was  already  all  over.  *  *  In  1770  the  ice 
began  in  Rupert's  River  on  the  10th  of  October;  but  they  had  warm 
weather  after  that.  The  River  was  frozen  on  the  6th  of  November.  *  * 
About  the  l!Oth  of  March  it  began  to  thaw.  *  •  The  River  was  thawed 
on  the  20th  of  April." 

Dobbs  says  that  the  climate  of  Rupert's  River  is  "  very  good." 
Mr.  Gladnian  states  (page  392  of  Report  of  Imperial  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  1857)  that  the  climate  at  Moose  Fort  is  "  good."  Dr. 
Bell  says  : 

"  On  our  return  to  Moose  Factory  we  found  that  there  had  been  no 
frost  all  the  Summer.  •  *  On  our  return  to  Moose  Fort  in  the  end 
of  September  *  *  we  found  the  most  tender  plants,  such  as  melons, 
cucumbers,  beans,  balsams,  tobacco,  the  castor-oil  bean,  growing  in  the 
open  air,  were  still  quite  fresh  and  green." 

Referring  to  the  vallies  of  the  Missinaibi  and  the  Moose,  Dr.  Bell 
says  (Geological  Report  1875-6) :  . 

"  As  stated  in  my  report  of  1 875,  the  climate  in  going  northward 
from  the  height  of  land  beyond  Lake  Superior,  does  not  appear  to  get 
worse  but  rather  to  improve  till  James'  Bay  is  reached." 

Dr.  Thompson  stated  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1749  : 

"They  dig"  (at  Moose  Factory)  "and  sow  peas  in  the  middle  of  May, 
when  they  can  dig  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  deep." 
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Captain  Mitchel  .statutl  to  the  sam(>  Committeo  : 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  Bay"  (mouth  of  the  Moose)  "the  frost  breaks 
the  3rcl  or  4th  of  May." 

Gladnian  says,  page  390  of  the  Keport  of  Parliaiueiitary  Committee 
of  1857,  tliat  at  Fort  Albany  "  the  climate  =-'=  *  does  not  differ 
much  from  Moose."     Dobbs  says  (page  18)  of  Fort  Albany  : 

"  The  frost  began  in  October,  1720.  •  •  Tlie  Creek  near  the 
Factory  was  frozen  over  on  the  Kith  ;  by  the  21st  there  was  a  great  rleal 
ot  floating  ice  in  the  River ;  by  the  31st  it  was  fast  as  far  as  Charles 
Creek;  by  the  5th  of  November  the  whole  River  was  frozen  over  ;  but 
not  so  strong  as  to  bear.  March  •  •  to  the  17th,  tine,  clear  weather 
with  some  snow  ;  then  to  the  29th,  clear  weather,  tolerably  warm  ;  on 
the  30th  a  snow-storm  ;  and  then  it  began  to  thaw  in  the  middle  of  the 
day ;  it  continued  thawing  till  the  middle  of  April ;  then  two  days 
frost;  ♦  •  .  the  2yth  the  ice  gave  way  to  the  head  of  the 
Island  ;  *  •  •  the  ice  continued  driving  in  the  River  until  the  5th 
of  May ;  •  •  •  •  then  the  Kiver  fell  five  feet  by  the  breaking  of 
the  ice  at  sea  ;  the  8th  the  Indians  came  down  in  their  canoes  to  trade  ; 
the  16th  they  began  to  dig  their  garden;  22nd  the  tide  began  to  flow 
regularly;  •  •  flne,  warm  weather  from  the  11th  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  September." 

To  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of   1749  llobert  Griffin  said  : 

"The  land  is  cultivated  for  a  mile  round  Albany  Fort,  being  dug  with 

spades  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the   frost,  which  generally  happens 

about  the  20th  or  27th  of  April." 

The  climate  of  the  Albany  is  described  by  Dobbs  as  "  temperate" 
and  "  very  tolerable."  Of  Martin's  Falls,  on  that  Kiver,  Russell  says 
on  page  14  of  his  book  : 

"Mr.  Barriston,  who  resided  there,  says  that  it  has  the  winter  of 
Russia  and  the  July  and  August  of  Germany  and  France  ;  that  in  tlie 
usual  course  of  the  seasons,  the  buds  ot  the  trees  begin  to  swell  about 
the  12tli  of  May  and  leaves  expand  about  the  2.Stb  of  May.  *  ♦  By 
the  1st  of  October  foliage  is  yellow  and  faUing." 

In  the  Geological  I{ei)ort  for  1872-3,  Dr.  IJell  says  of  the  Albany  : 

"  I  ascertained  that  the  River  between  this  point"  (Martin's  Falls) 

"  and  James  Bay  is  open  on  an  average  six  months  of  the  year." 

Of  Long  Lake  House,  one  of  the  sources  of   the  ^Vlbany,  Dr.  Bell 

says  (Geological  Report  of  1870-1,  pages  350-1): 

"  The  potato-tops  had  not  been  touched  by  frost  up  to  the  time  of 
harvesting,  which  was  during  the  first  week  of  October." 

Passing  now  to  the  west  side  of  the  country  under  examination,  the 
Geological  Report  of  1877-8  contains,  on  pages  29  and  30,  these 
words  of  Dr.  1  iell : 

"  The  forest  and  flora  generally  of  the  Nelson  River  region  indicate  a 
milder  climate  than  that  of  the  corresponding  tract  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bay.  •  •  This  condition  of  things  also  i)revents  t)ie 
occurrence  of  summer  frosts  in  the  Norway  llouse  region,  which 
appears  to  enjoy  a  climate  fully  as  good  as  that  oi"  the  Province  of 
Manitoba.     •     *     The  Nelson  River  carries  with  it  towards  the  sea  the 
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high  temperature  of  Ij».ke  Winnipeg,  derived  partly  from  rivers  of  the 
South  and  West.  •  •  The  cHmate  of  this  region  is  pleasant  in 
summer  without  an  excess  of  rain  ;  and  in  winter,  the  weather  although 
cold,  is  said  to  be  bright  and  uniform  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
snow." 

Ballantyne  says  on  pages  1 10  and  122  : 

"  Norway  House  is  jjcrhaps  one  of  the  best  posts  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try. The  climate  is  dry  and  salubrious,  and  although  (like  nearly  all 
other  parts  of  the  country)  extremely  cold  in  winter,  it  is  very  different 
from  the  damp,  chilling  cold  of  the  season  in  Great  Britain.  *  ♦  The 
sun  shines  brightly  in  a  cloudless  sky,  lighting  up  the  pure  white  fields 
and  plains  with  dazzling  brilliancy." 

The  following  shows  some  heat-averages  between  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  ^'elson  and  others  along  the  route  from  Ottawa  to  Winnipeg: 


Stations. 


(Quebec 
Ottawa 

f  East  Main  Coast 

\  Moose  Fort  

VFort  William 

Norway  House  ... 
Winnipeg 


Average  of  Fahrenheit. 


.5 


47. 7U 
51.60 


34.58 
39.67 
26.23 
46.50 


a 

B 


01.40 
64.00 


02.20 
59.94 
59.87 
60.30 


0 

a 


20.40 
26.20 


37.80 
29.93 
17.10 


66.10 
68.50 
65. 5(' 
64.78 
60.52 
62.35 
64.00 


James'  Bay. 
.Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Winnipeg. 


The  above  table  shows  that  its  two  stations  on  Hudson's  Bay  enjoy 
during  the  ripening  season,  a  higher  temperature  than  either  Fort 
William  or  Winnipeg.  It  says  that  the  ISpring  is  earlier  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Winnipeg ;  but  some  of  its  story  coupled  with  that  positive 
fact  at  Norway  House,  points  to  the  supposition  that  that  disadvan- 
tage is  met  by  compensations  in  a  later  Autumn.  Norway  House  has, 
it  will  be  observed,  an  Autum  of  considerably  longer  duration  than 
that  of  the  wheat-region  around  Winnipeg.  In  hue,  while  local 
circumstances  such  as  proximity  to  the  ice  of  James'  Bay  or  the  exist- 
ence of  swamps,  may,  and  if  we  are  to  conclude  so  from  differences  in 
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the  size  of  the  trees,  do^  disturl)  tho  (ioiiclusioii  in  some  ])la(;e8,  there 
seems  to  remain  little  oi'  no  doubt  that  the  country  h(!t\v<!en  Norway 
House  and  (Quebec  enjoys  a  climate  wiii(!h,  thou<,'li,  on  the  sliore,  ei<,'ht 
or  ten  degrees  colder  in  Winter,  is  fully  as  t'avorabhias,  il"  not  superior 
to,  that  of  Winnipeg,  during  the  season  of  ripening.  And  now  to 
test  the  value  of  this  deduction  by  actual  facts  of  growth.  Dividing 
the  route  out  of  Quebec  into  sections  of  one  hundred  niilcjs  each,  these 
facts  may  be  groudetl  as  follows : 

Section  1.  At  several  points  on  this  section  up  to  the  farms  on  the 
Croche  and  on  the  St.  Maurice  at  La  Tucjue,  are  grown  oats,  barley, 
rye,  wheat.  At  La  Tu(jue  Messrs.  Ross,  Ritchie  &  Co.,  produce  for 
the  use  of  tlieir  timber-industry,  i)otato(^s,  turnips,  hay,  oats — last 
year,  1000  bushels  of  oats  and  800  tons  of  hay.  A  few  miles  north 
of  this  section  Messrs.  G.  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  grow  on  tlie  Croche,  good 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  They  harvested  last  year  800  tons  (if 
hay  and  500  bushels  of  oats.  At  Rat  River,  below  the  intersection  of 
the  proposed  route  with  the  St.  Maurice,  a  farm  known  as  "  Baptist's," 
produces  potatoes,  hay,  oats — largely  and  of  excellent  quality.  Last 
year,  settlers  in  that  neighborhood  harvested  some  wlieat.  Up  to  the 
end  of  this  section  the  settlements  on  the  St.  Maurice  continue. 
They  yield  hay,  oats,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans,  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 
The  settlers  have  found  wheat  so  good  a  crop  that  they  have  gone  on 
increasing  every  year  the  breadth  of  its  cultivation.  Other  .settlements 
extend  as  far  up  the  River  as  Weymontachinque  on  section  2  of  the 
proposed  route  and  grow  the  same  crops  with  the  same  success — 
including  wheat. 

Section  2.  On  the  route  of  this  section,  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
officers  produce  at  Weymontachinque  potatoes  and  other  vegetables — 
last  year,  some  hay  for  their  cattle  and  500  bushels  of  oats.  Of 
Kirkendatch,  a  short  distance  farther  up  the  St.  Maurice,  ^Ir.  Richard- 
son says  (Geological  Report  1870-1,  page  300) : 

"  Mr.  Spencer  *  •  told  me  that  the  few  cows  which  he  keeps 
thrive  remarkably  well,  pasturing  in  summer  on  the  flats,  while  in  winter 
they  are  fed  on  the  wild  grass,  cut  and  dried  to  hay." 

Between  70  and  100  miles  north-east  of  this  Section  2,  lies  the 
basin  of  Lake  St.  John.  Of  that  region,  the  report  of  the  Quebec 
and  St.  John  Railway  Company  says  : 

"  Excellent  crops  are  raised  here,  including  wheat  equal  to  any 
grown  in  Canada," 

The  Toronto  Mail  of  some  months  ago  said  : 

•'  The  agricultural  progress  of  the  Lake  St.  John  district  of  Quebec  is 
reported  to  be  exceedingly  rapid.  *  •  During  the  past  ten  years  the 
population  of  the  locality  has  increased  67  per  cent.,  rtie  acres  of  cul- 
tivated lands  116  per  cent.,  bushels  of  wheat  raised  1,147  per  cent., 
butter  140  per  cent.,  and  live  stock  139  per  cent." 
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Skction  3.  ()ii»!  }mii(1r('(l  hikI  lif'ty  miles  north-oii.st  of  this  Hcction  \h 
l.iik(,' Mistassiiii.  Of  Hk)  Ilutlsoii's  Buy  (Joinpfiny'H  i)08t  thcro,  Mr. 
liieluinlsoij  (GiM>ln^'i(riil  Kc|H)rt)  siiys  : 

"What  iiinuunco  th«^  cUinate  may  havo  on  ve^otation  I  am  imahlo  to 
(lotermino;  and  tho  only  f'ac^t  J  can  ott'cr  hearing  npon  this  i.s  that  Mr. 
HurgesH  •  •  CinnishiMl  uh  on  the  7th  of  August  with  fair  .sized  jiota- 
toes,  these  Ixnng  tlie  only  eioji  at  jnest^nt  cultivated  thero." 

A  gciutleman  of  (JjiKfluiC  (referred  to  Indore)  states  that  ho  found 
wild  yiapes  ;;ro\vin<,'  near  l.ak(!  Mistassini.  He  asserts  that  the  le^don 
from  Lak»!  Mistassini  to  the  head  of  tlu^  St.  Maurice  is  highly  favor- 
ahle  to  the  growth  of  all  the  cereals. 

Kifty  miles  north  east  from  this  section,  at  the  site  of  an  old  Fort 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  (-ompany,  Afr.  Richardson  (Geological  Report) 
speaks  of  timothy  grass  two  feet  high  and  of  lipe  hlueherriea  and 
raspberries. 

Skotion  4.  No  particulars  ohtained  in  <lirect  a])plicatiou  to  this 
section. 

Skction  f).  ( )ne  hundred  miles  north-east  of  this  section,  is  Rupert's 
House.     iJr.  Bell  says  : 

"The  gardens  of  Rupert  House  ♦  *  show  that  jiotatoos  and  vege- 
tables thrive  well." 

l)obl)s  says  (pag(i  112)  of  liupeit's  House  : 

"  Very  large  timber  trees  of  all  kinds,  oak,  ash,  &c.  *  *  They  have 
exceedingly  good  gi'ass  to  make  hay  with  *  *  anil  may  have  every- 
where in  the  land,  all  sorts  oi  i)nls(^  and  grain  an<l  all  sorts  of  trees  in 
the  same  climate  in  Europe  ;  for  what  they  liave  thrive  very  well.  •  * 
Saw  no  grain  there;  but  many  gooseberries,  strawberries  and  dew- 
berries." 

A  hundred  miles  south-west  of  this  section  is  l-ake  Abittibi — a 
Lake  within  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Mr.  McOuat  says  (page 
184,  Geological  Report  1872-3)  : 

Several  acres  *  *  are  (cultivated  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
post  at  Abittibi  and  with  satisfactorv  results.  The  only  croj)  grown  at 
l)resent  is  jjotatoes  ;  but  1  was  iidbrined  by  a  man  who  has  charge  of 
the  farming  operations  (a  French  ("anatlian  who  has  been  more  than  .'50 
years  at  Abittibi  ;  but  was  brought  up  as  a  i'armer  near  Sorel,  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec)  that  several  other  crops,  iniduding  wheat,  had 
been  tried  in  former  years  and  with  suiih  results  that  ho  is  inclined  to 
insist  that  all  the  ordinary  cereals  can  be  cultivated  as  successfully  at 
Abittibi  as  on  the  St,  fjawrence.  Such  an  opinion  from  a  man  who  has 
been  for  so  many  y(>ars  practically  engaged  in  tlie  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  worth  recording  and  ought  to  be  reliable." 

Skotion  6.  Two  hundred  and  lifty  miles  north-east  of  tins  section 
lies  Fort  George — three  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude  more  to  the 
north  than  this  section  and  seven  degrees  more  to  the  north  than  the 
Gity  of  (Quebec.  Mr.  Bell  says  (Geological  Report  1877-8,  i>ages 
29-50)  : 
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"Tho  gardens  at  •  •  Fort  George  show  that  potatoes  and  all  the 
ordinary  vogotaldus  thrive  v>  .  ^^  <•  At  Fort  (Joorgo  I  saw  a  quantity 
ol'good  Hi.rufo  logs.  ■'■•  *  Many  of  thorn  mcasurod  two  foot  in  dia- 
uiotor  at  tho  Ijutt." 

Oik:  hundred  and  .seventy  miles  north-(uist  of  this  soctittn,  is  Kast 
Main  llouso.  Uf  that  place,  Dr.  Boll  says  ((ieulogieal  Keport  1877-8, 
page  25  c)  : 

"Tho  gard.'ns  of  ■■'■  *  East  Main  show  that  potatoes  and  all  the 
ordinary  vogolahlos  thrive  well.  Tho  Hudson  s  Hay  ('oinj)any's  o.stah- 
lishniontat  Kast  Main  is  maintained  for  tho  purjtoso  of  raising  stock. 
The  oattlo  ami  shoop  which  wo  saw  tiiero  were  in  oxeollent  condition." 

To  the  I'arliamiMitary  (Jonimitt(M!  of  17  lU  Matthew  ISargeant  said  : 

"East  Main  Factory  lies  on  tho  Slude.  *  *  Ifas  seen  lir-tinihor  there 
3.S  inches  in  diameter." 

Gladnum  says  of  Kast  Main  (i)age  390,  Report  of  Ifarliamentary 
Committee  of  1857)  : 

"  Raised  good  p.otatoos,  tm-nips  and  other  vegetables  ;  *  ♦  vetches 
grow  wild  on  tho  pcjint  of  the  Kivor ;  abundance  of  wild  strawberries 
and  currants." 

Mr.  Russell  says  in  his  book  : 

"  Mr.  Davis  in  an  article  read  before  the  Literary  and  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Quebtur  speaks  of  ♦  •  tho  Hamilton  (East  Main  ?)  Kivor, 
of  its  being  woU-timborod  •  *  and  mentions  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's farm  whore  cows,  pigs  and  sheeij  are  kept." 

Moose  Fort  lies  forty  miles  to  the  north-east  oi  this  section.  Mr. 
Glatlman  who  had  lived  there  for  several  years,  says  (page  '3[)2  of 
Rei)ort  of  Parliamentary  ('ommittoo  of  1857)  : 

"  Raised  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  there  in  great  abundance  ; 
barley  ripened  well  ;  small  fruits,  as  currants,  goosebtM-rios,  strawber- 
ries and  rasjdiorries,  i)lontiful;  grow  wild  ;  novor  knew  wheat  trie<l, 
the  season  being  too  sliort ;  horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep  anil  pigs  kept 
there,  all  housed  in  winter." 

Dobbs  says  on  the  autliority  of  Mr.  Frost,  who  had  resided  at 
Moose  Fort : 

"  Upon  the  southern  branch  of  the  Moose  all  sorts  of  grain  thrive,  as 
barley,  beans,  and  peas  do  at  the  factory." 

Russell  says  on  page  12  of  In's  book  : 

"  Umfraville,  writing  in  1790,  says  *  *  about  Moose  P'ort  pine 
trees  are  found  of  all  diameters  ;  and  adds  further  that  potatoes,  tur- 
nips and  almost  all  kitchen-garden  stuff  are  raised  witli  facility  j  and  no 
doubt  corn  could  be  raised." 

In  tho  Geological  Report  of  1875-C,  Mr.  Bell  says  (page  339)  : 
"At  Moose  Factory,  •  *  farm  and  garden  produce  in  consider- 
able variety  are  raised  every  year.  Among  the  crops  harvested  in 
1874,  were  1,700  bushels  of  good  i)otatoes.  Uats,  barley,  beans,  peas, 
turnips,  beets,  carrots,  cabbages,  onions,  tomatoes,  etc.,  are  grown 
without  any  more  care  than  is  required  in  other  parts  of  Canada  j  and 
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I  was  informed  that  some  wheat  which  had  got  accidentally  sown  one 
year,  was  found  to  ripen.  '  *  Upwards  of  80  head  of  cattle  are  kept 
at  Moose  Fort,  besides  horses,  sheep  and  pigs." 

Before  the  Parliamontary  Cominittcc  of  1749  on  the  subject  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  John  Hayter  said  . 

"  Has  grown  barley  at  Moose  Fort ;  *  *  the  ear  was  large  and 
yielded  as  well  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  barley  sown  on  common  ground 
in  England." 

Dobbs  states  on  page  12  <»f  liis  book  : 
"  At  Moose    *    *    are  very  large  timber-trees." 
Dr.  Edward  Thompson  testified  before  the   Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  1741)  : 

"There  are"  (at  Moose  Fort)  "white  pine  trees  40  inches  in  dia- 
meter; *  ♦  has  been  50  or  60  miles  inland  and  thinks  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Moose  River  is  proper  for  producing  beans,  peas  and  barley, 
as  it  is  in  several  parts  of  Yorkshire  ;  has  seen  better  barley  and  oats 
grow  at  Moose  River  than  he  ever  saw  at  the  Orkneys  ;  '  *  himself 
sowed  about  a  dozen  corns  of  wheat  for  a  trial  in  October,  which  lay  in 
the  ground  all  winter  covered  with  snow  and  came  to  perfection  in 
August." 

Enoch  Alsop  told  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1749  : 

"  He  had  sown  at  Moose,  barley  and  oats,  the  same  seed  three  years 
successively." 

In  his  "Six  Years  Residence  in  Hudson's  Bay,"  Robson  says  that 
fall  wheat  sown  at  Moose  Eactory  stood  the  winter  frosts  and  grew 
very  well  in  the  following  summer. 

Section  7.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south- west  from  this  sec- 
tion, lies  New  Brunswick  House — within  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
About  fifty  miles  still  farther  south  are  Lakes  Mattagami  and  Missi- 
naibi — both  within  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Dr.  Bell  says  (page 
361  Geological  Report  for  1875-6) : 

*•  Farming  and  gardening  have  been  successfully  carried  on  by  officers 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  their  posts  on  Lakes  Mattagami  and 
Missinaibi ;  at  the  latter,  Mr.  John  Mclntyre,  now  of  Fort  William,  has 
informed  me  that  he  found  spring  wheat  to  ripen  well." 

On  page  890  of  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1857, 
Mr.  Gladman  says  of  New  Brunswick  Houae  : 

*'  Raised  excellent  potatoes  and  every  description  of  vegetables  ;  oats 
ripened  very  well ;  had  barley  also.  Has  since  heard  wheat  has  been 
tried  with  success.  Horned  cattle  kept  there,  housed  during  winter. 
Know  nothing  to  prevent  a  good  settlement  there." 

North  east  80  miles  from  this  section,  is  Fort  Albany.  Of  that 
place  Dobbs  says  (l)ages  45-0)  there  are  : 

''  Very  large  timber  trees  of  all  kinds  ;  •  *  they  have  exceedingly 
good  grass  to  make  hay  with  *  *  and  may  have  everywhere  within 
the  land,  all  sorts  of  pulse  and  grain  and  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees  in  the 
same  climate  in  Europe ;  for  what  sorts  they  have  tried  thrive  very 
well." 
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Before  the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  of  1749  on  the  subject  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  following  was  stated  as  to  Fort  Albany, 
by  Matthew  Sargeant : 

"  The  turnips  he  has  eaten  there  are  as  good  as  ever  he  eat  in  Eng- 
land ;  *  *  in  his  opinion  oats  would  ripen  at  Albany,  where  he  has  a 
cherry-tree  bearing  black  cherries  ;  *  *  very  large  lettuce,  spinage, 
dewberries,  strawberries  and  black  cherries  ;  *  *  believes  there  is 
time  enough  to  grow  wheat ;  *  *  grass  grows  there  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  cattle  ;  *  *  they  make  hay  at  Albany  ;  *  *  believes  corn 
would  grow  li(»  miles  north  of  Albany." 

Kobert  Grilfiu  said  to  that  Committee  : 

"  Has  seen  oats  grow  to  perfection  at  Albany  ;  has  seen  peas,  beans, 
turnips,  sallading  and  cabbage  and  some  few  carrots  ;  *  *  the  beans 
are  generally  blighted ;  but  the  turnips,  peas  and  cabbage  are  in  great 
plenty  and  perfection  ;  but  fresh  seed  are  sent  over  every  year  ;  '  * 
if  he  had  a  grant  of  a  hundred  acres  of  land  and  liberty  to  trade,  he 
would  settle  there  with  all  his  heart." 

Captain  Mitchel  answered  the  Committee  of  1749  as  to  Albany  : 

"  They  have  twice  attempted  to  raise  corn  without  success  *  * 
sown  in  June  ;  *  '  turnips  and  peas  are  sown  in  May  and  come  to 
perfection  in  August  or  September." 

Kobert  White  said  to  the  Committee  of  1749  : 

"  The  Governor  at  Albany  had  a  garden  in  which  peas,  beans,  turnips 
and  salad  grew  as  good  and  plentiful  as  in  England  ;  but  he  had  never 
seen  seed  raised  in  the  country  sown  again." 

Sectiox  8.  Long  Lake  House  is  within  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
about  150  miles  south-west  of  this  section.  On  page  351,  Geological 
Keport  for  1870-1,  Dr.  Bell  says  : 

"  Oats  and  barley  ha\  o  been  successfully  cultivated  at  Long  Lake 
House,  while  hay,  potatoes  and  all  the  ordinary  vegetables  thrive 
remarkably  well." 

Skction  U.  .Martin's  Falls  is  situated  on  or  about  the  route  of  this 
section.  Of  that  place.  Dr.  Bell  says  (Canadian  Sessional  Papers  of 
1872): 

"  Hay,  turnips  and  potatoes  have  been  successfully  culiivated  for  a 
long  time  at  this  post ;  and  the  cattle  kept  here  thrive  well." 

{Section  10,  >iu  [)articulars  have  been  obtained  in  reference  to  this 
section. 

Sections  11  and  12.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north-east  of 
section  eleven,  is  Fort  Severn.  Krom  that  place  to  Severn  Lake,  50 
miles  north-east  of  section  12,  the  Piver  Severn  extends  above  the 
proposed  route  of  the  Pacific  Kailway.  That  stream  is  described  by 
Dobbs  (pages  68-9)  as  "  well-wooded  ''•  *  through  a  *  '■'  country 
full  o^Jine  7i>oo(ls."  ( )ne  hundrcnl  and  sixty  miles  north-east  of  section 
12  is  liock  House,  at  which  vegetables  may  be  said  to  grow,  if  we 
may  so  infer  from  mention  by  MacLeod's  Simpson's  Diary,  of  its 
''  gardens."      Two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
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section  12  lies  Fort  York.     In  his  "Six  Years  Residence  in  Hudson's 
Bay"  liobs(ni  says  (page  43) : 

"  Upon  Hayes  River,  15  miles  from  the  Fort,"  (York)  •  •  «<  after 
paling  in  some  grountl  for  a  coney-warren  and  for  oxen,  sheep  and 
goats,  I  should  expect  by  no  more  labor  than  would  be  projier  for  my 
healtli,  to  procure  a  desirable  liveUhood,  not  at  all  doubting  of  my 
being  able  to  raise  i)eas  and  beans,  barley,  and  probably  other  kinds  of 
grain.  *  *  Most  kinds  of  garilen-stutf  grow  here  to  perfection,  par- 
ticularly i>eas  and  beans.  *  *  Gooseberries  and  red  and  black  cur- 
rants are  found  in  the  woods,  growing  upon  such  bushes  as  in  England." 

To  the  J 'arlianicj itary  Inquiry  of  1749  into  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  Dr.  Thompson  answered  : 

"  He  apprehended  that  corn  would  grow  *  *  even  as  far  north  as 
Fort  Nelson." 

To  the  same  Committee,  Matthew  Sargeant  said : 

"  That  it  is  the  general  ojoinion  of  the  Factory  at  Fort  York  that  the 
soil"  (and  climate  ?)  "  is  i)roper  for  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats  ;  that  he 
has  seen  very  good  beans  and  peas  grow  there,  but  he  never  saw  any 
corn  there ;  ♦  *  that  his  messmate  did  sow  some  corn  there  which, 
though  it  grew  a  good  height,  never  came  to  perfection." 

Section  18.  About  100  miles  nortli-east  of  this  section,  lies  Oxford 
House  ;  and  about  eighty  miles  north-east  of  it,  lies  the  Mission-farm. 
Of  the  first  of  these  places  the  Eev.  Mr.  Kyerson  says  in  his 
*'  Hudson's  Bay"  (page  100) : 

"The  premises  of  this"  (Oxford  House)  "establishment  cover  several 
acres  of  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  upon  which  there  are 
now  growing  in  line  order,  barley,  peas,  potatoes,  etc." 

Dr.  Boll  states  (page  30,  Geological  Jieport  1877-8) : 

"  At  Oxford  House,  barley,  peas,  beans,  root-crops,  vegetables,  and 
hay  thrive  very  well ;  and  the  surrounding  districts  might  make  a  good 
dairy-farming  country." 

Of  the  Mission-farm,  Mr.  llycrson  writes  (page  99) : 

"There  are  about  15  acres  of  land  on  the  peninsula,  all  of  which 
are  mission-proi)erty.  The  land  is  of  most  excellent  quality,  producing 
abundantly  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  There  are  now  growing  more  than 
an  acre  of  excellent  potatoes,  several  i)atches  of  turnij>s  and  in  the 
garden,  beets,  ijarsni2)s,  carrots,  onions,  *kc.,  «fcc.,  in  great  abundance.'' 

Section  14.  Rossville,  Ross  Island  and  Norway  House  are  ou  or 
near  the  route  of  this  section.     Of  Rossville,  Ryerson  says : 

"  The  local  situation  is  remarkably  i)leasant  aiul  the  land  very  rich 
and  productive.  The  garden  looks  beautiful ;  it  is  large  and  full  of  the 
most  useful  vegetables,  all  of  which  are  in  tine  order  and  growing 
luxuriantly.  There  is  also  a  field  of  potatoes  that  looks  remarkably 
well." 

Dr.  Bell  writes  (( Jeograpliical  Report  1877-8,  page  29)  of  Ross  Island : 

"  Even  the  most  rocky  tracts  support  a  growth  of  trees  large  enough 
to  be  of  value  for  many  purposes  should  this  great  territory  ever 
become  inhabited  by  civilized  men.  *  •  Here  many  of  the  white 
spruces  measure  three  feet  in  diameter." 
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Dr.  Bell  says  (].i»nc  20,  (leolorrical  Report.  1S77-H): 
''  Small  fruits,  cuoumhers,  musk-molous  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
come  to  maturity  at  Norway  House,  liarley  is  a  sure  crop.  Hitherto 
as  there  has  hocn  no  olijet-t  to  be  gainetl  in  attemjiting  tlu'  cultivation 
of  wheat,  the  cxi)erinu;nt  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tried  in  this 
region  ;  but  there  is  every  probability  that  it  would  succeed." 

On  page  H7  of  liis  book,  Ryor.son  states  of  Norway  House  : 

"There  is  a  large,  beautiful  garden  belonging  to  it,  which  v  ould  be  a 
credit  to  the  best  tlomicile  in  Canada.  In  this  splendid  garden  were 
growing  m  prime  order,  almost  every  iiseful  vegetable,  among  which 
were  seen  in  great  abundance^,  itotatoes,  onions,  squashes,  beets, 
parsnips,  celery,  vegetable  marrow,  cucumbers.  Arc,  &c.  ;  and  then  the 
flosculous  part  of  the  garden  was  truly  and  exquisitely  fine ;  the  flowers 
are  in  great  variety,  and  in  beauty  and  richness  of  colour  are  not 
surpassed  anywhere." 

And  now  tliat  these  specifications  have  opened  the  way,  tliere  is 
little  if  any  rasliness  in  going  on  to  a  startling  conclusion.  The 
summer  heat-average  of  GO"  (Fahrenheit)  passes,  acconling  to  the 
American  physicist,  Blodgett,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver  St.  Jean, 
in  (Jaspe,  througii  1  iko  Mistassini,  to  Ivist  Main  House  on  the  shon; 
of  Hudson's  Hay.  It  proceeds  thence  to  Split  Lake  on  the  liiver 
Nelson,  and  from  that  through  the  middle  of  Kein  Deer  Lake,  to  Fort 
Chippewayan,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Peace  and  the  Athabasca. 
From  the  latter  place,  it  follows  tlie  same  general  direction  to  tlio 
116th  degr<!e  of  longitude;  and  from  that,  describing  a  quadrant, 
crosses  the  junction  of  the  120th  meridian  with  the  H.Sth  parallel.  It 
passes  thence  in  a  line  east  of  south,  Ity  way  of  the  conlluence  of  the 
Goose  Kiver  and  the  Smokey. 

Somewhat  north  of  that  Summer  isothermal  of  00*^  lie  several  of  the 
Townshi}>s  of  (laspe,  with  their  bees  and  their  sheep  and  their  oxen 
and  their  cereals — tliose  Townsliips  including  Gaspc  Bay  North, 
(Jape  Rosiere,  Muut  Louis,  Cloridorme.  whose  returns  of  production 
shew  in  the  census  ■>f  1871,  so  large*  a  proportion  as  from  21  percent, 
to  89  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  their  grain  crop  to  be  Avheat.  On 
the  other  end  of  that  sumnier-heat-average  is  Fort  ('hip))ewayan  ; 
and  m>rf/i  of  that  end  is  Fort  Liard,  Dunvegan,  St.  John's,  Hudson's 
Hope — points  which  are  known  to  yield  Avheat.  Now  even  though 
the  sumfiiers  on  whose  averages  Professor  JUodgett's  generalization 
rests,  were  exceptional,  even  though  his  generalization  rest  on  a 
breadth  of  data  too  narrow  to  give  it  any  claim  to  accuracy,  the  fact 
that  it  runs  parallel  with  the  pro])oscd  route  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
at  a  distance  so  great  as  120  miles  farther  to  the  north,  makes  it  still 
good  for  the  conclusion  that  that  route  lies,  if  any  authority  attaches 
in  the  matter  to  a  generalization  from  heat-averages,  within  the  zone 
of  that  tender  cereal,  wheat. 

Obstinate  misapprehension  as  to  the  country  between  the  St. 
Maurice  and  the  iNelson  demanded  correction  at  some  length.  That 
necessity  of  intelligent  judgment  on  the  route  proposed  having  been 
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met,  the  review  of  the  lands  alonf;  tliat  route  may  now  be  entered  on 
at  other  parts,  he<^iiininf,'  with  the  division  west  of  the  Rockies. 
Beyond  Pine  Pass,  the  "  Central  plateau"  of  British  Columbia  on  the 
route  proposed  is  not  more  attractive  to  agriculture  than  it  is  beyond 
Yellow  Head  Pass.  "  Pockets"  or  "  fans"  on  the  water-courses  are 
the  only  instances  in  either  case  of  good  soil  ;  and  the  difference  in 
their  aggregate  areas  is  iiardly  woith  consiihTiiig.  The  bunehgrass 
of  the  southern  part  of  tlie  plateau  and  tlic  scanty  supplies  of  rain 
in  that  region  are  drawbacks  Avhidi  do  not  apply  in  the  c(tircsponding 
region  more  to  the  north.  The  improvement  in  the  (piality  of  the 
grass  and  the  more  generous  rainfall  do  not,  howevcM',  a))ply  in  a 
comparison  of  the  two  routes  to  an  extent  leaving  a  very  consideraV)le 
difference  in  favor  of  the  agricultural  o]>|)oituuities  on  the  route 
pro[>osed.'''  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  wliatever  on  the  line 
westward  from  Pine  Pass  or  on  that  westwanl  from  Yellow  Head 
Pass,  for  expecting  any  important  reduction  (jf  the  bunhms  of  the 
railway  on  the  taxpayers  froni  the  development  oi  the  lands. 

On  the  eastern  slo{)es  of  the  Eockies,  the  lands  along  the  ]U'oposed 
route  have  been  examined  above  at  some  length.  Ptn-urring  t<>  the 
statements  made  on  that  part  of  the  country  traversed  l)y  the  direct 
line  from  Quebec,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  vast  s<[uare  of  great  agricul- 
tural richness  extends  from  the  Mountains  eastwanl,  down  the  Peace 
and  across  the  valley  of  the  Athal)asca.  l^assing  on  still  eastvvardly, 
those  fine  soils  are  found  to  extend  much  farther.  From  their 
compact  area  on  the  Peace  and  Athabasca,  they  throw  out  two  i>rongs, 
one  extending  at  an  angle  of  80  degrees  with  the  parallels  {;f  latitude 
to  the  rich  wheat-fields  of  Manitoba  ;  and  the  other  extending  almost 
due-east  in  equal  fertility,  between  the  5-lth  and  55th  parallels,  as  far 
as  the  western  bank  of  the  outflow  from  l.ake  Winnipeg.  The  first 
of  these  has  received  general  acceptaiu;e  as  "  the  fertile  belt ;"  but 
inasmuch  as  the  other  "  fertile  Ixdt"  has  not  })een  brought  fully  within 
p(jpular  knowledge,  it  becomes  necessary  here  to  ])lace  its  existence 
on  evidence  as  good,  as  specific,  and  })erhaps  as  full,  as  that  justifying 
any  of  the  soil-delineations  of  the  official  nuip. 

Mr.  MacLeod  says  in  his  "  Simpson's  Voyage  to  Peace  River,"  that 
the  alleged  limit  of  the  fertile  belt  does  not  go  far  (juough  north. 
Cumberland  House  shows  that  it  does  not  g(»  far  enough  easfc.  That 
place  is  in  latitude  54''',  longitude  102".  In  his  "  ^.'arrative  of  a 
Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea"  (pages  LM  and  5G)  J)r. 
King  says  : 

*'  The  ground  around  Cumberland  House  is  not  only  excellent  but  fit 
for  immediate  cultivation  ;  and  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  a  very  produc- 
tive farm.  *  *  Of  fruits,  strawberries,  raspberries,  cranberries  and  a 
variety  of  gooseberries  and  currants,  are  found  in  vast  quantities." 

*  Macljcod  differs  from  what  sccnistobo  the  general  opinion  as  to  tlie  central  plateau  even 
above  the  bunch-grasi  region.  In  his  Simpson's  "  I'eaoe  Miver"  he  says:  "  Another  fact  to 
which  I  think  it  necessary  to  direct  attention  is  that  the  great  and  beautiful  and  fertile 
plateau  of  middle  and  of  northern  British  Columbia  is  not  too  high,  nor  too  cold,  nor  objec- 
tionable ou  any  ■core,  for  settlement." 
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In  answers  .5700  et  seq.  to  the  Parlianientary  Committee  of  1857, 
Dr.  King  states  : 

"  On  approaching  Cumberland  Ilonse  I  fonnd  a  little,  new  colony 
established,  of  about  .'lU  persons,  a  Canadian,  an  Enj^lishman  and  half- 
breeds ;  they  had  their  fields  divided  into  farms.  *  *  It  ai)pearc'd  to 
me,  g'^inu  on  their  farms,  that  they  were  very  highly  cultivated  ;  there 
was  corn,  wheat  and  barley  growing.  *  *  I  would  iay  that  theie  were 
1,500  or  2,000  acres.  The  cultivation  was  quite  successful  :  the  wheat 
was  looking  very  luxuriant.  •  *  There  were  potatoes,  harley,  cows 
and  horses." 

iVlcLoan's  '•  Hudson  Bay"  (page  224,  Vol.  1)  says  : 

"  Here"  (Cumberland  House)  "  I  was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  exten- 
sive corn-fields,  horned  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry,  which  gave  the  place 
more  the  appearance  of  a  farm  in  a  cultivated  country  than  of  a  trading 
post  in  the  far  North-west." 

On  page  392  of  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
1857,  Mr.  (iladman  states  that  the  Indians  at  Cumberland  House 
raise  wheat,  barley  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Mr.  John  Fleming  (Hind's  Exp.)  says  : 

"  The  country  around  Cumberland  is  low  and  flat ;  the  soil  in  some 
places  is  a  stiff  clay  |  but  in  general  it  consists  of  a  gravelly  loam  a  few 
feet  in  thickness  covering  a  horizontal  bed  of  white-limestone.  *  • 
There  are  ten  acres  enclosed  and  under  cultivation.  •  *  I  observed 
a  field  of  barley  and  another  of  potatoes,  both  looking  well ;  and  there 
is  an  excellent  garden;  the  soil  appeared  rich  and  fertile,  bearing 
an  exuberant  growth  of  rhubarb,  cabbage,  peas,  carrots,  and  other 
vegetables." 

Dr.  King  bears  positive  evidence  that  the  fertile  lands  which  he 
had  described  in  the  basin  of  the  Mackenzie  extend  to  Cumberland 
House  wlien  lie  said  in  answer  5667  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  1857 : 

"  The  whole  of  the  country  at  Cumberland  House  is  entirely  alluvial." 

And  in  answer  5669  that : 

"  My  enquiries  at  Cumberland  House,  at  Norway  House  and  at 
Athabasca  were  :  'To  what  extent  does  this'  (the  fert"'"  belt)  'go?' 
Upon  my  enquiry  at  Cumberland  House  as  well  as  at  Atnabasca,  they 
told  me  that  the  above  line  of  country  was  precisely  the  same." 

The  Pas  Mission  is  situated  at  about  one-fourth  of  the  distance  from 
Cumberland  House  on  the  line  to  Norway  House.  Mr.  John  Fleming 
says  of  it  ( Hind's  Exp) : 

"  The  river  banks  at  Pas  are  10  to  12  feet  high,  composed  of  light- 
colored   drift   clay   holding  pebbles  and   boulders   of  limestone ;  the 
surface  soil  is  a  dark  gravelly  mould  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  *    • 
Barley  and  other  crops  growing  here,  looked  well  and  were  just  ripening*" 

On  the  Saskatchewan,  about  midway  between  Cumberland  House 
and  Norway  House,  Captain  Back  saw  an  evidence  of  good  soil,  if, 
where  the  range  of  choice  included  any  part  of  the  fertile  belt,  the 
existence  of  a  farm  is  good  for  that  interpretation.  He  says  on  page 
64  of  his  Narrative  : 
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"In  thoi  T?ivor  Saskatchewan  T  was  not  more  pleased  th.  i  surpi'  '^d 
to  l»oliol(l  on  tlio  right  liank,  a  laigr  f'arnj  liouse  with  hani!  and  fence 
enclosnre  amid  which  were  grazing  eiglit  or  ton  tine  cows  and  three  or 
fb"iir  horses." 

(yoloncl  Cruftun  statin!  in  answer  3310  to  the  C'oniniittcc  of  1857 
tiiat  corn  may  b(^  grown  at  Norway  House — latituth!  5J5^'>',  longitude 
ys^'.  In  answer  182,  in-  said  he  had  seen  rlinharl),  peas,  cahbages, 
and  many  other  veg(!tal»k's,  growing  with  success  there.  Jiallantyne 
says  (]»age  <S8):  "  Jicshind  tht;  K(»rt"  (Norway  House)  "stretches  the 
thic^k  forest,  its  outiiui^  broken  by  cuttings  of  lirewood  or  small  clear- 
ings for  farms."  On  page  120  he  speaks  of  "  rambling  in  the  grov(^s 
and  woods  of  Norway  House"  and  of  "the  lofty  pincis  at  >«'(U'way 
House."  Clladman  says  on  i>age  892  of  the  lieport  of  th(!  Farlia- 
mentary  Committee  of  18r)7,  that  wheat  may  ]n'  raised  at  Ts'orway 
House,  and  that  the  soil  there  Is  good.  And  m  answer  5(509  to  that 
Committee,  J)r.  King  testifies  directly  to  the  point  that  the  rich  tract 
hr  saw  in  the  basin  of  the  Mackenzie  continues  all  the  way  to  ^^or- 
way  House,  when  he  says : 

"  My  enquiries  at  (,'uniberland  House,  at  Norway  Ilovse,  and  at 
Athabasca,  were  :   *  To  what  extent  does  this^  (the  fertile  belt)  '  go  ?'  " 

Whatever  be  its  width,  an  extension  of  the  rich  soils  of  the  Peace 
and  of  the  Athabasca  may  be  concluded  on  this  evidinice,  Ui  hold  to 
the  western  bank  of  the  outHow  from  Lake  Wiiniipeg  — an  aggregate 
distance  on  a  direct  line  from  the  Eockies,  of  900  miles. 

The  lands  along  the  j)roposed  route  have  been  reviewed  at  some 
length.     The  results  of  that  review  may  be  now  recapitulated. 

Beyoiul  the  Rockies,  the  country  traversed  offers  little  temptation 
to  agriculture,  though,  perhaps,  more  to  stock-raising.  Immediately 
east  of  Pine  Pass,  the  lands  present  a  com])act  b(xly  which  includes 
one-half  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  ^'orth-West  in  soils.  Tiiat  vast 
area,  consisting  of  lu.xuriant  prairies,  interspersed  with  forests,  is 
draineil  by  a  system  of  water-ways  so  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  as  to  ofler  the  settler  access  to  every  part  of  it  wluui  a  general 
line  of  inlet  and  outlet  shall  have  been  supi)lie(l  to  him  by  a  l^ailway. 
The  rich  soils  of  that  regiijn  extend,  according  to  (h^Iineations  of  the 
otticiiil  map,  for  GOO  miles  along  the  proposed  route  :  and  according  to 
the  evidence  cited  on  the  subject  above,  extend  800  miles  adilitional 
— to  iSorway  House. 

From  Norway  House — that  is  to  say  from  Mossy  Point,  at  the 
outflow  from  Lake  Winnipeg — Dr.  Bell's  map  shows  banks  for  25 
miles  to  the  westward,  all  of  clay.  ISimilai  banks  extend  down  the 
Nelson  on  the  eastern  side.  The  clay-soils  of  the  Churchill  are 
traced  across  Burntwood  liiver  to  the  ^Nelson,  and  across  the  Nelson 
for  nearly  150  miles  farther  east- ward.  Clay -soils  the  same  in 
appearance,  stretch  on  still  more  to  the  east ;  ami  are  spoken  of  in 
several  places  and  in  great  lengths,  all  the  way  to  Lake  Mistassini. 
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At  Knee  Lake,  at  Oxford  House,  at  the  Mission  Farm,  ou  Lonj,'  Lake, 
on  Lake  Mattagaini,  on  Lake  Missinaihi,  on  Lake  Ahittibi,  they  are 
proved  to  be  highly  protluctivi! ;  and  that  prodf  is  cxtcnilcd  in  its 
application  by  explorers'  deserii)tions  of  many  stretclu-s  of  the 
country  between  Norway  House,  across  the  heads  of  the  St.  Maurice, 
to  the  nigion  as  far  eastward  as  Lake  Mistassini.  On  a  basis  of 
evidence  almost  as  broad  as  that  on  which  the  existence  of  a  North- 
western fertile  belt  rests,  that  extension  of  "  line  clay -snils"  from  tlie 
western  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Churchill  may  be  described  with  strong  presumptions  of  truth,  in  a 
similar  generalisation  to  that  accepted  in  tlie  fertile;  belt  of  the 
North-W  est — one  including  breadths  of  swamp  and  of  rock  and  of 
inferior  soils  — as,  however  different  the  degree  of  fertility  uiay  prove 
to  be,  "  th(!  fertile  belt"  of  the  North, 

The  route  up  the  St.  Maurice  may  be  said  to  lie  through  lands 
varying  from  fair  to  excellent,  for  an  eejuivalcnt  length  of  one-half 
the  whole  distance.  But  the  existence  of  a  stretch  of  2000  miles  of 
farming  country  alony  the  route  proposed  for  the  Pacific  Kailway — a 
stretch  of  over  900  miles  <)n  the  other  side  of  the  Nelson,  beginning 
within  three  hundred  miles  of  an  emigrant-landing-place,  at  Port 
Nelson,  and  a  stretch  of  over  1000  miles  on  this  side  of  the  Nelson, 
beginning  within  three  hundred  miles  of  an  emigrant-landing  place, 
at  the  City  of  Quebec; — tixi.'s  the  /t'ca/c  of  that  Railway  absoliitely 
under  any  polic}'  which,  looking  in  the  face  the  danger  of  financial 
disaster  in  the  undertaking,  seeks  to  avert  that  danger  by  the 
conversion  of  the  lands  along  the  route. 

The  topogra])hy  of  the  two  lines  goes  to  the  question  of  cost  of 
construction,  of  working,  and  of  maintenance.  Save  for  'M)  or  40 
niiles  immediately  back  of  Quebec,  the  substitute  route  is  highly,  is 
exceptionally,  favorable  as  far  as  Norway  House.  West  of  that 
House  the  900  miles  to  the  gap  at  the  head  of  I'ine  Hiver  may  be  set 
down  as  very  much  alike  to  the  corresponding  section  of  the  adopted 
route — still  favorable.  Executed  in  accordance  with  the  standard 
proper  in  a  line  of  colonization,  in  a  line  which  can  go  on  to  the 
standard  proper  to  large  traffic  as  the  developmcuit  of  traffic  creates 
the  necessity  and  supplies  the  means,  the  pro})osed  line  can  be  con- 
structed from  Quebec  to  the  Kockies  for  thirty -five  millions  of  flollars. 
West  of  Pine  Pass  the  route  runs  across  a  rolling  country  and  along 
water  courses  which  offer  very  much  shorter  stretches  of  difficult  work 
than  those  on  the  route  to  Burrard  Inlet.  The  cost  between  the 
Mountains  and  the  Sea  will  probably  not  average  more  than  half 
that  of  the  estimated  rate  on  the  latter  line — not  more  than,  say, 
$50,000  per  mile.''''  That  would  make  the  cost  from  Pine  Pass  to 
Port  Simpson  about  twenty-five  millions — the  cost  to  Kamsquot 
about  sixteen  millions. 

*  The  line  from  Yellow  Head  to  Port  Moody  is  set  down  in  the  worthless  cstinmteH  of  the 
official  reports  at  $62,000  a  mile  ;  the  above  proceeds  on  a  statement  of  better  authority  that 
the  cost  will  be  $UiO,(»00  a  mile— the  "ost,  according  to  the  lowest  tender  for  one-fourth  of  the 
whole,  amounting,  for  road-bed  ouly.  to  $80,000  per  mije. 
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Some  of  tlie  points  presented  above  may  bo  summed  up  in  general, 
til  us  : 


Adopted 
Route. 

Proposed  Route. 

Heads  of  Comparison. 

Quebec  to 
Port  Moody. 

Quebec  to 
Port  Simpson. 

Quebec  to 
Kamsquot. 

Total  length  in  miles 

3,015 

500 
1,000 
1,650 

500 
2,150 
2,650 
$110,000,000 

2,880 

500 
2,300 

500 
2,150 

650 
2,800 
$60,000,000 

2,700 

Miles  West  of  Rockies 

320 

Miles  of  Light  Works 

2,300 

Miles  of  Heavy  Works  

320 

Miles  of  Convertible  Lands 

Miles  of  Inconvertible  Lands.... 
Miles  to  be  Constructed 

2,150 

470 

2,620 

Supposed  comparative  Cost 

$51,000,000 

The  line  to  Kams(]uot  will  he  seen  to  be  but  one-half  the  cost  of 
the  line  to  Port  Moody.  It  reduces  the  distance  between  tidewater 
and  tidewater  more  than  300  miles.*  It  opens  up  four  times  the 
extent  of  good  soils ;  and  much  of  the  increased  area  being  accessible 
from  the  seaboards  by  greatly  shorter  distances  for  emigration,  it 
increases,  therefore,  the  probability  and  the  means  of  reducing  the 
burden  of  the  cost  upon  the  people  of  these  eastern  Provinces.  With 
better  lines  and  planes  ;  with,  at  all  events,  some  mechanical  economy 
remaining  to  the  credit  of  its  lower  summit  ;  with  less  cost  for  run- 
ning, less  cost  for  maintaining  and  but  one-half  the  cost  for  interest 
on  construction-account,  the  line  proposed  to  Kamsquot  would  save, 
in  comparison  with  the  adopted  route  to  Port  Moody,  a  burden  to  the 
taxpayers  during  the  period  of  developing  business,  of  from  three  to 
four  millions  per  annum.  And  the  hope  of  ultimate  release  from 
the  remaining  burden  would  not  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  adopted 
route,  open  to  doubt,  if  the  business  of  Manitoba  had  not  been 
drawn  by  suicidal  folly  into  competition  with  water-carriage  on  Lake 

*  A  difference  of  240  miles  mentioned  in  a  former  pamphlet  on  this  subject  has  been  taken 
to  apply  between  the  adopted  and  the  proposed  route.  It  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  route 
from  Quebec  by  way  of  Norway  House  to  Pine  Paes  as  compared  with  that  to  Pine  Pais  by 
way  of  Winnipeg. 
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Superior,  it  would  all  pass  into  that  basin  of  many  navigations,  Lake 
Winnipot,',  a  contribution  lor  six  months  every  year,  to  the  trattic  of 
the  Railway  from  Xorway  House  to  (Quebec. 

But  that  traffic  now  lost,  its  place  will  be  taken  by  rapid  develop- 
ment aloncj  the  great  water-ways  of  Hudson  Bay  and  of  the  North- 
West — ei'ery  one  of  7vhich  the  proposed  route  taps.  The  fishing,  the 
shipping,  the  lumbering,  the  shipbuilding,  which  the  Railway  on  the 
route  from  Quebec  will  start  into  vigorous  life  on  Hudson's  Bay,  will 
supply  it  with  large  contrilnitions  of  way-business.  0[)eiung  up  the 
Harricanaw,  the  Abittibi,  tlie  Moose,  the  Albany,  the  Eipiam,  the 
Deer,  tlie  Severn,  the  Weemisk,  the  Wastickwa,  all  navigable  by  some 
sort  of  vessel  and  all  rich  in  timber  and  in  clay-soils,  it  will  receive 
from  them  in  due  time  larj^e  returns  in  freights.  Carrvinj'  emigrants 
to  the  prolific  land  of  the  Xorth- Western  ''fertile  belt,"  it  will  distri- 
bute th(!m  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  valley  of  the  Lac  la  Rouge, 
the  valley  of  the  Beaver,  the  valley  of  the  Athabasca,  the  valley  of 
the  Peace,  the  valley  of  the  Smokey,  the  valley  of  the  Pine,  to  receive 
from  them  soon  afterwards  large  volumes  of  freight  which  it  will  hold 
beyond  reach  of  competition  until  it  deposits  them  on  the  wharves  of 
Quebec.  Compared  with  the  route  adopted,  the  route  proposed  will 
involve  during  the  development  of  its  traffic,  a  pressure  on  Canadian 
taxation  thirty-five  or  forty  per  cent,  less ;  and  while  the  former 
operates  on  a  comparatively  small  range  of  development  and  drops  the 
result  in  traffic  en  route,  the  latter  operates  on  a  field  of  development 
made  vast  by  its  tributary  navigations  ;  and  clinging  lirndy  to  the 
results  in  traffic  up  to  the  very  end  of  its  track,  prouiises  a  release 
from  that  taxation  beyond  doubt  of  fulfillment,  and  at  a  time  not  by 
any  means  remote. 

The  adopted  route  ignores  all  considerations  of  defence.  The  sub- 
stitute-route utilizes  the  Pacific  l^ailway  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
as  an  inner  line  of  military  communications.  Bc^ginuing  at  Quebec, 
one  of  the  strongest  positions  in  Canada  in  reference  to  its  defence 
by  land  and  water,  it  holds  its  way  to  the  rear,  until,  at  al)out  500 
miles  out,  it  reaches  an  alternative  of  ingress  for  men  and  material 
by  way  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  branch  proposed  from  that  point  of 
ingress  up  the  Abittibi  and  down  the  Montreal  t(j  a  junction  of  one 
railway  now  j)rogressing  from  Toronto  with  antjther  now  progressing 
from  Montreal,  supplies  an  interior  line  of  defence,  connecting  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto  with  that  marine  base.  Opening  means,  with  the 
assistance  of  navigation  on  Lake  Winnipeg,  of  tiirowing  troops  from 
the  old  Provinces  or  from  England  into  Manit(d)a,  hy  the  route 
chosen  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  passes  on  to  the  Pacitic,  separ- 
ated from  the  American  frontier  by  a  roadless  wilderness  of  a  width 
never  less  than  300  miles.  It  discharges  upon  tlie  Pacific  at  a  point 
from  which  tlie  development  of  British  power  will  confront  the 
menace,  will  reverse  the  strategy,  embodiisd  in  the  Russian  transi'er 
of  Alaska.      At  that  terminus,  the  Asiatic  commerce  which  iiiav  bo 
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drawn  hy  a  trans-continental  railway  in  checkmate  of  the  efforts  of 
the  United  Hliites,  to  Britisli  American  waters,  may  be  made  safe  by 
a  navy  operating  on  the  Northern  PaciKc  from  a  base  covered  by  a 
British  population  from  landward  approach,  on  one  of  tlie  land-locked 
harbors  of  the  wlieat-producing  and  coal  and  iron-bearing  Islands  of 
Queen  Charlotte, 

Local  interests  are  the  guardians,  as  they  are  the  exponents,  of  the 
general  interest.  The  Pnjvince  of  Quebec  will  doubtless  demand 
that  she  shall  not  be  ignored,  as  she  lias  been,  in  tlie  location  of  the 
Pacific  Railway,  (jspecially  when  the  ignoring  costs  her  the  loss  of 
450  miles  of  railway  development  of  her  interior  and  the  loss  of  the 
seat  of  Commercial  Empire  on  this  Continent — a  seat  which  would  be 
fixed  within  her  borders  by  the  discharge  from  the  Pacific  Railway  of 
the  surpluses  of  a  boundless  region  of  breadstuffs  into  the  store- 
houses and  ships  of  "  the  Ancient  Capital."  New  Brunswick  will 
hardly  submit  to  an  expenditure  of  her  taxes  on  a  railway  binding  the 
future  commerce  of  this  Dominion  for  ever  to  Portland — will  hardly 
do  so  when  that  commerce  may  be  tapped  to  the  exclusion  of 
Portland  by  a  direct  extension  from  Quebec  to  a  connection  at  Houlton 
with  the  lines  from  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  John.  And  Nova  Scotia 
will  refuse  her  consent  to  the  apjilication  of  her  monies  for  the 
development  of  the  Kliipping  business  of  the  State  of  Maine,  while 
the  freigiit-charge-reduction  which  Halifax  has  been  demanding,  may 
be  effected  by  a  continuation  of  the  Qnebec-Houlton  extension  to  a 
junction  with  the  Intercolonial  at  Moncton,  with  the  result  of  giving 
Halifax  a  riichiction  of  freight-charges  on  the  healtliy  basis  of  a 
rcnluction  of  distance,  to  tlic  extent  of  40  per  cent. 

But  what  of  the  burden-bearer  of  the  taxation  of  the  Dominion — 
Ontario  1  Five  hundred  miles  of  back-country  are  available  within 
this  Province  as  a  basis  for  the  expansion  of  her  Hamiltons,  her 
Torontos,  her  l^ort  Hopes,  her  Bellevilles,  her  Kingstons,  her 
Brockvilles.  The  true  route  of  the  Pacific  Railway  leaves  those 
centres  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  that  vast  field  for  the  growth  of 
their  business.  It  does  more.  It  assists  them  in  making  it  bear 
immediate  fruit  along  the  branch  irom  the  Kiver  Moose  down  the 
River  iMontreal  to  Mattawa,  a  bra  h  which  opens  uj)  one  of  most 
extensive,  if  not  even  the  most  productive,  regions  of  "  the  level  clay 
countrv  of  the  north" — including  the  fine  soils  of  the  Montreal,  of  the 
Blanche,  of  Lake  Temiscamingue,  and  of  150  miles  of  the  upper,  and 
perha|)s  the  better,  reaches  of  the  Ottawa.  With  such  a  vast  basis 
of  development  at  her  service,  with  the  opportunity  of  so  powerful  an 
agency  for  its  iinmediati!  utilization — 350  miles  of  railway  running 
through  it  to  a  place  from  which  that  line  will  obtain  discharge  at 
half  a  dozen  points  on  the  Lake-front — the  Province  of  Ontario  may 
be  counted  on  to  protest  against  the  employment  of  her  taxes  to 
cut  her  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  her  own  inheritance,  the  employ- 
ment of  her  taxes  to  stop  the  growth  of  her  commercial  centres  by 
draining  off  from  them  the  business  of  the  back-country  in   their 
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almost  immediate  rear.  Fully  alive  as  she  is  to  the  importance  of 
attracting  the  products  of  that  re<^ion  into  her  own  store-houses  ;  and 
fully  aware  as  .she  is  that  they  will  never  reach  those  store-houses 
across  a  line  of  railway  raking  away  the  business  of  her  cities  and 
towns  along  the  edge  of  even  present  settlement,  this  Province  will 
certainly  insist  that,  instead  of  her  taxes  bein<?  applied  to  any  such 
purpose,  they  shall  be  applied  in  the  way  most  productive  of  the 
interests  of  the  Dominion  and  Kmpire,  while  k(!epin<,'  open  the 
expansion-field  of  her  trade-centres  and  enrichiii},'  by  tralKc  her  North 
AVestern  liaihvays,  her  Northern  Kailways,  her  Nippissing  Railways, 
her  Midland  l\ailways,  her  Kingston  and  Pembroke  Kailways. 

But  it  will  be  asked  as  against  a  change  of  route  :  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  commitment  of  the  country  in  the  case  of  the  400 
miles  between  Lake  Supericn-  and  Lake  Winnipeg]  All  timt  can  be 
done  in  that  case  is  all  that  can  be  done  in  any  other  such  case  — 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter.  A  mistake  though  the  expenditure 
of  even  a  dollar  on  that  line  as  a  link  of  the  Pacific  Railway  is,  the 
Government  may  retire  from  it  without  embarrassment — and  no  good 
citizen  will  attempt  to  make  the  courageous  intelligence  of  that 
retiring  a  subject  of  other  than  applause — by  turning  it  to  valuable 
account  as  a  means  of  access,  in  conjunction  with  steam  on  Lake 
"Winnipeg,  to  the  Xorth  Western  division  of  the  true  route  to  the 
Pacittc. 

While  giving  access  to  the  comparatively  limited  breadths  of  rich 
lands  in  Manitoba,  that  roadway  will  supply  by  its  connection  with 
navigation  to  Norway  House,  a  highly  important  agency  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  main  line  and  the  settlement  of  the  rich  lands  be- 
tween Lake  Winnipeg  and  Pine  Pass.  But  though  the  retreat  may 
be  made  now  without  the  confession  of  a  ruinous  blunder,  one  com- 
mitment further,  one  like  that  of  the  suicidal  folly  which  speaks  of 
letting  contracts  on  the  Fraser,  will  involve  such  a  challenge  of  Fate 
as  might  bo  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  the  Gods,  wish- 
ing to  destroy,  had  first  set  mad. 

The  chang6  of  route  demands  that  all  operations,  except  those  on 
construction  between  Fort  William  and  Winnipeg,  be  stopped.  Four 
sets  of  block-survey  parallels,""  each  24  miles  from  the  other  and  con- 
nected at  lengths  of,  say,  96  miles  by  meridian  lines,  would  supply 
ample  data  as  to  the  soil  and  topography  if  grouped  around  a  direct 
central  line  from  the  heads  of  the  St.  Maurice  to  Norway  House,  on 
this  side  of  the  Nelson,  and,  on  the  west  side,  around  a  direct  central 
line  from  Norway  House  to  Pine  Pass.  Summing  up  about  10,000 
miles,  the  cost  of  that  thorough  exploration  would — every  dollar  of 
it  an  expenditure  that  must  be  made  sooner  or  later  as  a  necessity  of 

*  Such  lines  cost  in  Canada  $38  per  mi)  :i  the  United  States  from  $l()  to  $16.  The 
practice  in  the  former  case  iucUides  an  uni  dsary  accuracy  and  an  uuprotitable  association 
with  abstract  science.  Tiiuse  otherwise  praiae-wjrtliy  niceties  cost  too  much.  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  disregarded.  The  surveys  accomplish  all  practical  purposes  of  settlement  by 
their  corner-posts.  Tlie  settler  can  trace  his  bijuudaries  between  these  posts  just  as  well, 
whether  they  follow  parallels  and  luoridians  exactly  or  approximately,  whether  they  be  pre- 
cisely a  mile  apart  or  a  few  chains  mjre  or  less. — All  this  with  sincere  respect  for  the  pro- 
fesaioual  z«al  and  acquirement  of  the  Sarveyor-Qeneral  and  hit  atkff. 
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settlement — nmount,  at  the  rates  of  t}>e  practice  in  the  tJnited  States, 
to  less  than  $160,000.  Tliat  surveying' ilonc,  niil way-routes  projected 
under  the  lij^ht  of  its  rtisults  could  ho  culled  out  in  tlie  rcj^'ular  profes- 
sional course  of  action,  hy  reconnoissances  at  a  few  of  their  points.  Th«5 
dehatahli!  ground  thus  redu(!ed  to  the  coin])uratively  narrow  linuts 
within  whi(di  the  instrument  must  he  caUed  in  to  assist  the  eye,  the 
ultimate  decision  on   the   route  for  the  railway  hctween  (^uohec  and  A, 

Pine  Pass  might  he  made  at  a  cost  which  ought  not  to  exceed,  with 
plan  and  providence,  $100,000. 

All  tliat  has  heen  said  on  the  suhj(»(rt  ahovt3  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that,  so  vast  as  is  the  country  hetween  (^uehec,  Norway  House  and 
Piue  Pass,  it  is  comparatively  unknown.  The  presumptions  which 
have  l)een  drawn  in  the  foregoing  as  to  its  topography,  soil,  climate 
and  growth  apply  to  the  whole  n^gion,  hecause  of  their  localism,  with 
a  force  wanting  in  positiveness.  iJut  much  additional  liglit  is  pro- 
bahly  ohtainable  from  records  of  the  Government;  and  still  more  may 
be  brought  out  ])y  a  (Jommitteo  of  the  House  (>f  Commons.  These 
means  may  so  fill  out  information  on  the  sul)ject  as  to  supply,  in 
considciring  the  question  of  tiie  exploration  suggested,  ample 
grouml  for  the  strength  of  jjresumption  proper  as  a  basis  of  great 
outlays.  If  doubt  preponderate  after  exhausting  all  sources  of  present 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  tlien  ])ut  little  addition  to  the  ultinmte  cost 
of  the  whole  field-work  would  follow  by  confining  the  first  surveys  to 
one  of  the  four  zig-zag  lines  suggested.  Ten  field-parties  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  run  out  that  initial  testdine  in  one  year  ;  and  to  obtain 
thus — at  a  cost  of  about  .$50,000 — a  positive  basis  for  determining  the 
question  of  running  out  the  others. 

If  the  four  lines  necessary  to  complete  the  exploration  be  pressed 
forward  together,  they  should  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  com- 
missariat posts  at  regular  intervals  along  the  lines  of  travel  by  canoe. 
A  huntsman,  a  voyageur,  and  a  man-of-all-work  to  clear  and  cultivate 
three  or  four  acres,  would  be  a  sufficient  staff  at  each  of  these — the 
huntsman  and  the  farmer  to  keep  up  the  supplies  of  food  and  the 
voyageur  to  forwanl  tliem  from  time  to  time  to  tlui  party  operating 
from  that  voyageur's  depot.  These  headciuarters  of  each  section  of 
the  survey  would  supply  an  office  to  tlie  fieldsmen  for  digesting  their 
work  in  maps  and  notes  during  the  winter.  They  would  constitute 
astronomical  stations,  meteorogical  stations,  and  a  means  of  settling  the 
question  of  soil  and  climate  throughout  the  whole  region,  by  tests  of 
actual  cultivation  of  garden  and  field.  And  besides  the  economy  in 
supplies,  these  stations  would  effect  a  still  greater  economy  in  working 
result  by  keeping  the  parties  on  the  ground  ready  to  take  the  field  at 
the  earliest  moment,  and  to  hold  it  to  the  latest. 

Even  the  first  zigzag  surveydine  would  settle  the  question  as  to  the 
character  of  the  country  sufficiently  to  decide  the  general  expediency 
of  the  proposed  route.  That  conclusion  might  be  followed  without 
mor(j  ado  by  proceeding  with  location  surveys  from  (Quebec  up  the 
St.  Maurice,  and  from  Norway  House  to  what  may  be  regarded  a 
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si'ttled  pdint  on  the  route — the  Suskat(;hewaii  iit  ]V\'^  lUuid.  Hc^in- 
niiif,'  (^oiiHtruction  on  i\w  latter,  so  an  to  ojicii  up  tlui  fertihj  belt  of  //le 
North-West  l>y  <,'rii(Iuiil  iidviUUKfini'iit  of  the  riiihvay,  siniultiiucouH 
couHtruction  sliouM  \w  (•<)iiiiiii'iicr(l  at  (^Mu'Ihjc,  mh  a.s  l(j  i^ivt^  iimncdiate 
necess  to  the  fiatile  l)flt  of  the  North. — The  energies  of  the  country 
should  surely  not  he  eonceutiatcd  on  a  tield  of  agricultural  devehtp- 
rnent  1,300  ndles  away,  wliilc  they  nii^lcct,  while  they  pass  by,  a 
tield  of  a^'ricultural  d(!V(do|)iut'nt  within  twelve;  hours'  run  hy  railway 
from  the  enuj^'rant  ship,  from  the  centre  of  ahiindant  th)tnestic.  re- 
sources of  settlement. — The  valley  of  the  St.  Maurict;  penetrated  at 
a  dash  to  the  (,'ateway  into  tlu^  <U»main  of  the  a;,'ri('uUural  clays  at  its 
head,  subs(!([uent  advance  keepiu},',  as  on  tiie  divisidu  westward  from 
Norway  Henise,  somewhat  ahead  of  the  in<;oming  population,  the 
pr()<,'ress  beyond  that  Mouse  havinj,'  reached  such  a  sta<,'e  as  to  supply 
a  Hustaininf,' traffic  to  the  railway,  the  slow  movenu'ut  of  construction 
in  the  east  coidd  be  exchanged  then  for  rapid  W(»rk  cftnnecting  the 
line  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nelson  with  the  line  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  railway  coniplet(!d  from  Quebec  to  Pine  Pass,  com[)leted 
under  a  policy  at  once  cautious  and  dashing,  the  extension  to  the 
Pacific  might  l)e  taken  ui)  when  the  means  for  its  construction  should 
have  been  realized  from  the  lands  of  either  or  of  both  of  the  fertih; 
belts ;  and  if  British  Columbia  cannot  await  the  necessity  of  the 
country,  let  British  (volumbia  receive  now  Avhat  would  be  of  much 
more  real  benefit  to  her  than  the  letter  of  her  bond — four  or  live 
millionsof  dollars  for  roads  and  bridges,  includinj;,  until  the  time  couies 
for  superseding  it  by  the  railway,  a  good  stagt^coach-road  from  Pino 
Pass*  to  Kams(|uot.  The  extension  of  the  railway  carried  out  at  the 
propertinie,  the  whole  line  from  tidewater  to  tidewater  would  have  been 
completed — oj)ening  up  marine  intercourse  on  its  way  by  inland  navi- 
gation to  and  from  Port  Nelson — under  conditions  of  financiering,  of 
traffic,  and  of  mtichanics  lending  the  highest  possible  energy  to  its 
attractive  force  on  the  eastward  commerce  of  Japan  and  China. 

Compared  with  the  adopted  route,  the  j)roposed  route  presents  the 
British  American  highway  to  the  Pacific  in  a  very  ditferent  aspect  to 
the  Imperial  Government.  As  a  means  of  defence,  as  a  means  of 
retaining  agricultural  emigration  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  as  a 
means  of  placing  the  existence  of  the  Donmiinion  on  a  footing  of 
breadth  and  pernumence,  it  is  a  common  interest  of  Great  Britain  and 
Canada.  As  a  line  of  postal  antl  military  transportation  on  British 
soil,  to  the  Northern  Pacific  ;  and  as  a  means  of  e([uating  the  material 
forces  which  go  to  give  the  United  States  supremacy  in  the  diplomacy 
of  the  Nations  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
highway  '"s  an  undertaking  of  great  interest  to  Great  iJritain  specially. 
The  resuUs  of  its    construction  being  of  great  value  to   each  of  the 

*  Ungracious  as  it  may  seem  to  have  made  so  many  references  to  Pine  Pass  without  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  Mr.  5larcus  Smith,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  say  that,  in  maintaining 
professional  ground  against  the  set  of  the  official  current  on  the  question  of  the  crossing  of 
the  Bockies,  that  gentleman  has  done  good  and  honorable  service  to  the  country. 
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heneficiiiries  in  common  and  severally,  the  post  of  its  construction 
should  he  borne  by  both.  An  Imperial  guarantee  would,  it  is  true, 
.assist  Canada  in  bearinf^  her  ]iart  of  the  burden  ;  but  costin<^  Great 
Britain  nothinff,  that  guarantee  cannot  be  heh'  fairly  as  a  discharge  of 
her  obligation  in  the  cai^e  ;  and  if  the  railway  be  proceeded  with  to 
completion  by  Canada,  Great  Britain  will  certairdy  never  volunteer  to 
bear  any  part  of  that  obligation. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Dominion  in  the  Pacific  Railway  lying  on 
this  side  of  the  JJockies,  the  chief  interest  of  the  Empire  in  it  lies  on 
the  other  side — in  its  extension  to  the  Pacific.  Even  if  prudence  did 
not  demand  that  Canada  pause  at  Pine  Pass  with  the  work  until,  at 
all  events,  she  shall  have  replenished  her  treasury  from  the  lands  along 
the  route,  she  is  bound  by  plain  duty  to  herself  to  pause  there  if  only  to 
await  the  pressure  of  Imperial  interests  on  Imperial  fairness.  British 
Columbia  satisfied  by  a  generous  contribution  to  her  local  interests, 
there  is,  therefore,  not  only  no  reason  why  Canada  should  encounter 
the  dangerous  strain  of  undertaking  the  works  beyond  the  Rtx'kies  at 
the  present  time  ;  but  there  is  very  good  r»'ason  why  she  should  no/ 
do  so,  if  only  to  throw  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  wiude 
enterprise  on  the  other  beneficiary  of  its  construction. 

The  highway  across  Canada  on  the  route  pro[)osed  would  exert 
wide  influence.  It  would  supply  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  the 
I)omini<tn  a  bond  of  permanent  union  around  the  North-Western 
core,  in  a  reciprocity  of  great  interests.  It  would  give  ("anada  a  rear 
as  a  support  for  her  front ;  an  interior  as  a  retreat  for  her  .'rontier. 
Supplying  her  with  a  safe  base  upon  the  sea.  it,  as  a  line  of  military 
communication,  would  multiply  her  powers  of  defence.  I)emanding  at 
Norway  House  that  the  370  miles  of  River  to  Port  Nelson  be  made 
navigable,  it  would  open  Hudson's  Bay  by  degrees  to  a  commerce 
based  on  wheat.  Rearing  a  City  of  Archangel  on  a  new  (Janadian 
seaboard,  it  would  take  Canada  outside  the  conditions  of  a  geogra- 
phical supplement,  in  a  fullness  of  border  giving  fixity  to  her 
organization  by  awaking  in  her  |)eople  a  sense  of  empir'i.  'i'hrowing 
open  to  her  Hudson's  Bay  ami  also  tlui  Northern  Ocean  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  and  Jiehring's  Straits,  it  would  .nake  both, 
with  their  navigations  and  their  fisheries,  British  "  preservt  s."  As 
the  sceptre  of  ct)mmercial  Kmpire  on  the  westi-rn  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  follows  supremacy  in  breadstuff's,  as  it  followed  thai 
supremacy  from  I'.oston,  on  the  construction  of  the  Krie  Canal,  to  New 
York,  so  will  it  follow  from  New  York  when  the  construction  of  the 
trans-contint:  *al  highway  through  the  inexhaustible  soils  and  boiiml- 
less  areas  of  the  Canadian  wheat-lields  shall  have  j)lanted  the  seat  of 
breadstuff-supremacy  at  Quebec.  Ami  the  I'acitic  R'ailway  having 
won  that  triumjih  for  Canada  in  commerce,  wouM  carry  her  on  by  its 
development  of  her  resources  and  consolidation  of  her  Provinces  to 
its  sei^uence  in  politics,  infusing  into  iier  such  a  Hush  and  vigor  of 
national  life  as  would  make  this  Western  Continent  what  Lord 
Beaconsiield  has  anticipated — "an  America  of  diplomacy." 
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